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The Week in Textiles 


Outlook 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY meeting cautious new busi- 
ness of small compass; but buyers find it hard to dis- 
cover any real weak spots..... Cottons, dull, see 
inventory time a check to expansion; wool goods men 
complain of unseasonable weather ; silks gain after ex- 
treme quiet ; hosiery finds slight let-up, underwear firm, 
outerwear well sold ahead. 


Tariff 

SENATE LIVED up to expectations by voting to 
adjourn, leaving tariff bill in the air..... This bill 
will not have preferred place on calendar at regular 
session next month... . . Prior to adjournment vari- 
ous actions were taken on cotton manufactures schedule, 


and flax, hemp and jute schedule, as noted elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Textiles and Wall Street .. . 


Most pivisrons of industry still going through 


period of readjustment following Wall Street crash. 
Suying continues cautious and restricted to im- 
mediate needs... . . J All divisions regarded in funda- 


mentally sound position and there seems to be no burden 
of heavy stock accumulation hanging over market ex- 
cept possibly in cotton goods and cotton yarns. 
Recovery from uncertainty seems at hand in most 
branches with some doubt as to a few others. 


George Sloan Confident .. . 


REPORTS FROM mill executives and from the 
ry market for gray goods warrant a feeling of 
ence in the cotton goods industry, according to a 
nt made by George A. Sloan, president of The 
ott Textile Institute, to the New York Times. 

Mr. Sloan stated that, while stocks of cotton 
good. held by mills have shown a tendency to accu- 
mulatc in recent weeks, it is gratifying to see the prompt 

cing taken by so many mill executives, on their 
itiative and in varying degrees, to readjust their 
tion to the changed conditions. . He pointed 

t the inventory situation elsewhere is reassuring, 
in th + stocks of cotton goods in hands of retailers and 
ilers are shown by Federal Reserve Board re- 
) be the smallest recorded in recent years. 
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Nothing to Deflate .. . 


A. D. Wuirtesine, president, Wool Institute, 
speaking at annual meeting of Philadelphia Wool & 
Textile Association, stated that next few months will 
be important for textile manufacturers and the best ad- 
vice that he could give them was to “refuse to cut 
prices.” . He asserted that if price-cutting does 
start it would affect worsted manufacturers and spin- 
ners seriously in view of the already deflated condition 
of these lines. 


Burden on Credit Men... 


CREDIT EXECUTIVES must safeguard specula- 
tive trend and must restore general confidence and 
prevent unnecessary hysteria, states George W. Hen- 
derson of Amory, Browne & Co., a member of the 
Uptown Credit Group of the Silk Association of Amer- 
ica and president of the Downtown Credit Group, Inc., 
discussing the Wall Street situation in the official bul- 
letin of the Silk Association. . Credit men, Mr. 
Henderson says, must select the customer who in the 
past has demonstrated ability in his line and produced 
results and, although he is embarrassed by stock-playing 
losses, extend credit for further rehabilitation of the 
customer’s business. 


Big Army Purchases .. . 


ARMY QUARTERMASTER, Philadelphia, an- 
nounced this week that bids will be received on Dec. 10 
to supply 1,553,513 yd. of blue denim, which is the 
largest quantity of this material ever purchased at 
one time by this department of the Government. ‘ 
Additional large contracts for other cotton fabrics for 
army use are anticipated within the next few weeks. 


Cotton Consumption .. . 


CoTTON CONSUMED in the United States dur- 
ing October, 1929, totaled 640,798 bales against 616,238 
bales for the corresponding month last year; and for 
the three months ending Oct. 31, 1929, totaled 1,744,560 
bales against 1,634,885 bales for the corresponding 
period of 1928. . . Cotton on hand Oct. 31, 1929, 


~ 


amounted to 1,360,557 bales in consuming establish- 
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ments and 5.311.920 bales in public storage and at com- 
presses as against 1.195.770 and 4.632.109. respectively, 
on the same date last vear. Cotton spindles ac- 
tive during October. 1929, numbered 30.134.716 against 
30,302,278 during October, 1928. 


Fabric for Automobile Tops ... 


\ RESPONSIBILITY, which is also an oppor- 
tunity, for textile manufacturers was outlined by L. 
Clayton Hill, of Dietrich, Inc., automobile custom body 
designers and manufacturers, in a talk before the De- 
troit branch of the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
when he asked men in the textile field to devote inten- 
sive research work toward development of a fabric. 
either coated or uncoated, which is better adapted to 
serve on convertible tops. Average material, he 
stated, if stretched sufficiently taut to present trim ap- 
pearance, shrinks excessively when. exposed to hot 
weather ; lighter colored top materials, so much in de- 
mand, become dirty and _ discolored. . 
method will have to be found to prevent permeation of 
rain and wind-driven dust and dirt through the fabric. 
Whether a coating will accomplish it or whether 
a special material will have to be devised will be up to 
the textile manufacturer, Mr. Hill concluded. 


Some 


W ool Stocks ... 


StocKs OF WooL in and afloat to the United 
States on Sept. 30, 1929, including tops and _ noils, 
amounted to 369,642,026 lb., grease equivalent, as 
against 348,496,014 Ib. on June 30, 1929, the date of 
the previous quarterly report, and 369,816,279 lb. on 
Sept. 30, 1928, the corresponding date last year. 
Of the wools reported Sept. 30, 1929, 68.9% was do- 
mestic and 31.1% was foreign as compared with 71.4% 
domestic and 28.6% foreign on Sept. 30, 1928. 


The Cotton Farmer... 


ONE HUNDRED thousand white families on cot- 
ton farms in the upper Piedmont section of the Caro 
\labama are living under very 
adverse conditions according to a survey recently made 
by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. \verage cash income available for 
family living was $336 per family. One-fifth of 
all families surveyed lived in two or three rooms. Most 
used kerosene lamps. Interesting to note that 
organs, phonographs, pianos, banjos, violins and guitars 
were fairly plentiful. Some of the farmers had 
automobiles but little money for running them. 


linas, Georgia and 


Golden Fleece Revue... 


PLANS FoR THE Golden Fleece Fabric and 
Fashion Revue, to be presented in the ballroom of the 
Ritz Carlten Hotel, New York, during the entire week 
of Jan. 6, 1930, are fast taking shape... .. All 
women’s wear mills have been invited to submit to the 
Wool Institute reference samples of 1930 spring and 
summer fabrics which they may desire to feature in the 
revue. Materials will be finally assembled and 
classified to show a complete wardrobe for the com 
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NOW THEY COME IN COTTON 





Small cotton bags have such advantages for both the 
retailer and the housewife that potato farmers in Maine 
are experimenting with this new method of shipping 
part of their crop this year. One of the first of these 
shipments to New York, shown above, has just been 
received by The Cotton-Textile Institute. 


mopolitan woman, young matron, older woman, college 
girl, schoolgirl, professional woman. business girl. 
sportswoman, bride (or debutante), and for girls and 
boys. Living models will wear the costumes: 
incidental music and entertainment will supplement the 
style appeal. Program will contain name of each 
fabric shown and mill producing the cloth, with the 
name of the creator of the costume. 


Cotton Exchange Inquiry . . 


AUTHORIZATION BY Senate of inquiry into 
New York, New Orleans and Chicago’ Cotton Ex- 
changes, as per Heflin resolution, caused considerable 
surprise in New York cotton trade. It was felt 
that reforms instituted by the New York Exchange— 
the adoption of southern deliveries, limitation of inter- 
ests in futures contracts and the establishment of a 
control committee with broad supervisory and disciplin- 
ary powers—had fully met wishes of Congress and 
that the exchange would be given ample opportunity to 
demonstrate how effective these reforms were before 
another inquiry was instituted. Hearings start 
Dec. 9. Walker D. Hines, chairman of the board, and 
George A. Sloan, president of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, as well as Gardiner Miller, president of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, are slated to appear. 


Senatorial Textile Investigation . . 


SENATORIAL OPINION seems agreed — that 
strong pressure will be brought to bear to obtain pas- 
sage of Wheeler resolution calling for an investigation 
of the textile mills, when regular session convenes next 
month. Majority report of committee that re- 
ported bill to Senate last spring favored an investiga- 
tion by Federal Trade Commission: minority report 
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was filed by Senator Wheeler however calling for Sena- 
torial investigation. . . It is now revealed that, be- 
cause of the interest the American Federation of Labor 
has manifested in southern textile situation, efforts will 
be nade to substitute minority report for the majority 
one... . . It is not regarded as likely however that 
Senate will consent to adopt the minority report and 
do the investigating itself. 


“Wool Cotton”... 


A SoutH CAROLINA farmer is experimenting 
with some Mexican “wool cotton” seed, sent him the 
early part of this year by his brother who resides in 
that country. . . From 12 of these seeds he has just 
gathered 12 lb. of seed cotton, and while his section 
and all his other cotton patches were heavily infested 
with boll weevil, not a weevil was found in the Mexican 
seed patch. . . The plants grow about the height 
and size of ordinary cotton, the main difference being 
that their branches are forked and contain but few 
leaves. The staple resembles wool and is about #? in. 
in length. . . The farmer is wondering if this vari- 
ety is immune to boll weevil; at any rate he has realized 
enough seed to plant an acre next spring and make a 
thorough test of it. 


New Hostery Body .. . 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., is the name of a new hosiery association, 
formed at meeting held Nov. 19 at the Union League, 
Philadelphia, attended by about 35 manufacturers of 
full-fashioned hosiery employing union labor who have 
entered into contractual relations with the American 
Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers. 
Organization gives these manufacturers new clearing 
house for difficulties and adjustments of their labor 
problems. 


Argentine Duties .. . 


ANOTHER DEFINITE declaration of the Argen- 
tine government’s friendly attitude toward British trade 
was seen this week, according to the United Press, in 
the presidential decree reducing duties on British rayon 
piece goods and on certain cotton and wool piece goods 
by 50%. . . . . Decree was reciprocity for a British 
agreement not to impose duty or other restrictions on 
entrance into Great Britain of Argentine meat and 
wheat beyond the essential sanitary protection meas- 
ures... . . United States, since World War, has 
rapidly increased its trade in Argentine. 


Purifying the American Lobby . . . 


ONE DEDUCTION from current discussion of 
ices of lobbyists in Washington is that it is easily 
itlin power of legislators themselves to remove most 
ol the cause of complaint. .... If committees of 
ress and individual members will decline to hear 
ai representatives of any group until they have filed 
actory credentials with clerk of House and Sec- 

of Senate, it would have the immediate effect of 
‘eprating sheep from goats. . . Lobby probe has 
hal effect of emphasizing how dependent is Congress 
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upon outside sources of information; also has made it 
very clear that not all those who represent special inter- 
ests in Washington should be taken seriously. . . . 
There is seen in the situation a warning to business, 
agriculture and other activities to select for Washington 
representation persons of high character whose very 
personality will discourage disparaging claims from 
lawmakers who are wincing under scrutiny of trained 
observers. . . It is becoming difficult to carry water 
on both shoulders. 


4 


Awnings Increasingly Important .. . 


CoLor IS NOW so important as a decorative 
factor that awnings have become an essential part of 
the well-equipped home, stated H. S. Johnson of the 
New Uses section of The Cotton-Textile Institute at 
the annual meeting of New England Tent & Awning 
Manufacturers Association. .... One of the best 
ways to develop volume market for awnings, he said, 1s 
to extend a recognition of the fact that awnings have 
become a necessity and are not merely an accessory in 
the modern home. He believes there is a real 
opportunity for awning manufacturers to extend this 
recognition more widely among builders and developers 
of home communities. 


“Talkies” and Clothing ... 


JosepH Hitton & Sons, New York, have in- 
augurated the only talking picture window exhibition 
ever attempted in the ready-to-wear field. . . . . Pic- 
ture, developed by Pathe, tells story of wool from 
sheep’s back to that of wearer in the form of clothing, 
and is now being exhibited at Hilton’s store at Broad- 
way and 36th St. 


The Textile Trend... 


Cotton TEXTILE Markers: Limited interest 
among gray goods consumers continued. Approach of 
inventory time makes low prices less attractive. After 
weeks trial, sliding scale of print cloth prices aban- 
doned after much opposition by buyers and _ sellers. 
Quotations at former low point regardless of quantity. 

Woot TextiteE Markets: Factors hold ad- 
verse weather more detrimental to sales than any other 
single cause. Duplicating spotty although fair sized 
orders placed. Women’s wear concentrating on spring 
goods. Wool goods markets fundamentally strong and 
felt to be on solid ground. New business and 
specifications in worsted yarns decline but prices are 
unchanged. 

Knit Goops Markets: Manufacturers cau- 
tioned to reduce inventories. Winter shades leading in 
full fashioned hosiery. Prices of spring lines expected 
to be unchanged. Outerwear openings in Chicago 
attract trade interest. Retailers seek heavyweight un- 
derwear for spot delivery. Spring price cut held 
unlikely. Bathing suit demand for 1930 continues at 
high rate. 

SILK TEXTILE Markets: Broadsilk demand 
improves with greater confidence in general business. 
Raw silk recovers from lows established last week. 
Little demand for thrown silk. Firm, confident spun 
silk market with good quantity of future business in 
hand. 
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Wall Street in Perspective 


OST of the statements on business conditions that 

were made when the Wall Street crash first precipi- 
tated itself, were not vitally important. The new situation 
came with such alarming suddenness that it was almost 
impossible for business men and industrialists to orient 
themselves to it at once. As one columnist put it, a 
parrot was first trained to say “more margin” and then 
was taught a new 
sound.” 


line: “Business is fundamentally 

Even now, when major deflation in stock prices seems 
to have been completed, it is impossible to estimate ac- 
curately the exact effect of the financial slump upon any 
one business or industry. Nevertheless certain broad 
conclusions can be reached. Such conclusions, so far as 
the textile industry is concerned, are summarized in an 
article elsewhere in this issue; still another article sums 


up the opinions of editors of a number of publications 
covering many phases of American business. 


To complete this picture, the following brief statement 
indicates the attitude of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


as to the effect of the Wall Street crash upon general 
business: 


1. It will directly and actually decrease buying 
power of an important fraction of the public—not a 
major fraction, but an appreciable fraction. This will 
hit luxury articles first and hardest. Unemployment 
here will back up to some slight extent into necessity- 
buying ; e.g—the fur salesman or jewel-setter out of 


work must economize on clothes and even food. 
2. Its psychological effect will be even more im- 
portant. The business man who lost his shirt in the 


street—even though it was his personal shirt and not 


the company’s, and even though it was an extra shirt— 


is bound to take it out on his business. He is thinking 


retrenchment these days and acting as if the business 


had been hit as hard as he. Business men in this frame 


of mind can do a good bit of harm before they dis- 
cover business isn’t so bad after all, and they'd better 
go atter their share—with advertising, aggressive 
selling, export effort, and so on. 

3. There will be a general tightening up of ef- 
heiency. Sloppy, careless, wasteful management that 
soft times develop even in good concerns will be 
vigorously overhauled. And it’s going to be a tough 
vear for weak outfits. 

4. An amount of time, energy, and attention that 


would run into astronomical figures if it could be 


measured will be diverted from the ticker tape to the 
job. This really means something. 


s 


Money will be easier and will be looking for in- 
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eek 


vestment in building, plant expansion, business de- 
velopment. 








This will be evident after the turn of the 
year. 


“Outerwear Week” in Chicago 


PROGRAM of events of unusual importance to the 

knitted outerwear industry, resulted in the tempo- 
rary transfer of the Worth Street outerwear market to 
Chicago this week. Manufacturers, selling agents and 
jobbers participated in the various activities which in- 
cluded the opening of the 1930 sweater lines, a Federal 
Trade Practice Conference, and a meeting of the di- 
rectors of the National Knitted Outerwear Association. 
The outstanding impression gained by an observer was 
one of optimism and confidence in the industry’s pros- 
pects for 1930. This was something more than glad 
hand sentiment, and it had constructive value in strength- 
ening prices. Price stability has long been a moot ques- 
tion in the outerwear industry, and the problem is by no 
means solved. At the Chicago openings, however, there 
were signs of a new spirit. Manufacturers and their 
agents are coming by slow degrees to recognize the 
mutual danger of cut-throat competition. Following the 
reiterated advice of their associations, they made a real 
effort this week to hold to their quoted figures, and the 
result, while it did not signal complete stability, was 
beneficial enough to encourage further effort in the same 
direction. 

Cut-throat competition is a destructive policy, and the 
point most frequently overlooked by sellers, is that it is 
of no real service to buyers. Several buyers, speaking at 
Chicago meetings, made this clear in no uncertain terms. 
Price-cutting merely bewilders the buyer and tends to 
discourage orders. 


get normally 


The buyer’s function after all is to 
good values. Desirable merchandise, 
priced to afford an adequate margin of profit, will move 
when the demand is normal. Outerwear demand today 
is considerably above the average. Sweaters enjoyed 4 
splendid fall, season, and the prospects for 1930 are con- 
sidered excellent. Bathing-suit booking for 1930 promise 
to set new records, and some producers are already sold 


out on their new lines. 

Price-cutting is a poor solution in the worst of times, 
but it 1s particularly out of order now, when the outer- 
wear trade faces such satisfactory prospects for the com 
ing year. Sellers should price carefully and hold to theit 
prices. The Chicago example this week showed the value 
of that policy. 
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Vachinery Depreciation Rates 


HE income unit of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 

lisclaims responsibility for the list of average annual 
depreciation rates for textile machinery and equipment 
that was published recently and credited to it, although 
admitting that the Bureau’s engineers have been making 
a practical investigation of the subject among both 
northern and southern mills and that a preliminary and 
tentative schedule will be published in the near future. 
In line with suggestions in these columns the Bureau 
will invite constructive criticism and comment of manu- 
facturers individually and through their associations, and 
expresses the hope that the outcome will be fair basic 
rates of depreciation under normal conditions that will 
be generally accepted by the industry. 

It is a serious reflection upon the industry that this 
important subject has never received more than scattered 
and intermittent attention and not only lacks standards 
but also the records and the yardsticks that would make 
their development easy. Depreciation standards are far 
more important to the industry as affording a basis for 
determining the profitable replacement of machinery than 
for federal tax purposes. It is a serious reflection upon 
the industry that the Bureau of Internal Revenue should 
have been obliged to initiate this investigation, but now 
that it has been started and that the Bureau welcomes 
the cooperation and constructive suggestions of the indus- 
try, they should be given freely, and it will be well for 
associations representative of each branch of the industry 
to appoint committees to cooperate with the Bureau in 
its work. 


6) 


The President’s Conferences 


HROUGHOUT his career of public service, Her- 
bert Hoover has followed the policy of calling into 
conference on matters of major importance outstanding 
representatives of all the groups and interests involved. 
This was particularly noticeable during his eight years as 
Secretary of Commerce. 
lt was therefore entirely logical that, as President, he 
should enlist the thought and effort of leaders in business, 
industry, agriculture and transportation when an entirely 
new financial situation arose. It did not mean, neces- 
sarily, that he regarded the aftermath of the Wall Street 
crash as a national emergency. It meant rather that he 
recognized the importance of “taking stock” at a time 
when a new set of values was established. 

t was equally logical that he should call into confer- 
ence the men who served on his committee on recent 
economic changes since they would be in the best position 
to compare our status today with that of recent years. 
\\irh these as a nucleus, he has gathered together other 
mc representing most branches and most functions of 

national economic life. 
is very clear that the President had no idea of 
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setting up a super-board of strategy for the conduct of 


the country’s business. The situation is quite different 
from that which existed at the time of the President’s 
unemployment conference in 1921. Since that time, there 
has been a great improvement in the facilities for reach- 
ing business. Many agencies have been developed and 
perfected. With the President giving impetus to the 
movement for “business as usual,” those agencies are in 
a position to carry out the program. The whole idea 
is to put business on its mettle and let it take care of 
itself. 

This week’s conferences at Washington have already 
had an important psychological effect. That they will be 
of still more direct value is assured by the personnel of 
the men consulted and by the forcefulness and directness 
with which the President has approached this new task. 


Or 


The Farm Board and Wool 


OOL manufacturers view with interest, but with- 

out alarm, the efforts of the Farm Board to 
stimulate cooperative marketing of domestic wool and 
the financing and price stabilization thereof at govern- 
ment expense. 
government financing is likely to remove cooperative 
marketing of wool from its previous almost universally 
hazardous and unlucrative status, but they also recognize 
that it is likely to be many years before tens of thousands 
of widely scattered growers, or their numerous sectional 
groups, will adopt a standardized or unified marketing 
plan that can insure them of better returns on their 
wools than they have averaged within recent seasons. 


They recognize that the assurance of 


Manufacturers are also inclined to view the movement 
with mild interest because of the fact that direct buying 
of mills has increased to such an extent in recent years, 
with such resultant increased competition among dealers 
that middlemen’s profits have been cut to the bone. 
They recognize that cooperative marketing to be perma- 
nently successful must render a better and cheaper 
service to both producers and consumers than existing 
marketing systems. Unless it does this it will result in 
steadily increasing dissatisfaction, and dissatisfaction 
means change. 

In its cooperative marketing and financing plan the 
Farm Board has overlooked one certain result of its 
successful development, and that is cooperative buying. 
The merchandising ability of successful middlemen will 
not be scrapped entirely. 
plenty of time to adjust themselves to the new conditions 
that may follow the Farm Board’s campaign, and if, 


The middlemen will have 


peradventure, the latter should prove permanently suc- 
cessful what could be more natural than that experienced, 
middlemen should head up cooperative selling and buying 
organizations, or engage in business as buying or selling 
And at much greater average annual profit 
than for several years. 


brokers ? 
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“CQUTERWEAR WEEK” 


Draws Knitwear Men to Chicago 





Oscar W. Fishel, President, National 
Knitted Outerwear Association 


HE 1930 sweater displays, held 


under the joint auspices of the 


National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation and the Knitted Outerwear Sell 
ing Agents Association, were officially 
opened last Monday at the Great North- 
ern Hotel, Chicago. The sweater lines 
shown were attractive and extensive, 
and included many novelties which, it is 
confidently expected will win consumer 
approval during the coming season. 

The sweater opening was the star 
event of a busy week for the outerwear 
representatives who had gathered in 
Chicago. It was distinctly “Outerwear 
Week” in the Windy City, and a pro 
gram of important activities kept the 
entire group — manufacturers. 


selling 
agents and jobbers—on their 


feet until 
the closing of the displays late toda, 
Other events of outstanding significances 
during the week were the 


reneral 
banquet of the 


rade which was _ held 
Wednesday evening at the Great North 
ern Hotel, the Federal Trade Practice 
Conference, and the meeting of the board 
of directors of the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association, both of which 
latter events were held Thursday at the 
Congress Hotel. 

Especial significance attached to the 
sweater openings because of the ruling 
set down -by both associations, 


y 
y 


limiting 
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Featured Events Include 
Openings of 
1930 Sweater Lines, 
Federal 
Trade Practice Conference, 
Meeting of Directors of 
Nat'l Knitted Outerwear Assn. 


participation to mills which were mem- 
bers of the manufacturers’ body or whose 
selling representatives were members of 
the selling agents organization. This 
policy encouraged the knit goods men 
to make unusual efforts in 


showing 
their lines, and the 


offerings of the 
week might be accepted as a faithful 
and complete picture of the new models 
and styles, both in staples and fancies. 


Buyers Interested 
The first response to the showings 
on Monday was considered very satis- 
factory. About 30 buyers were on hand 
at the hotel—a larger number than usual, 
for the first day. The apprehensions 
of the knit goods men regarding the 
effect of the stock market slump on 
sweater business, did not appear to be 
justified. Buyers covered the entire 
range of lines displaved by the nearly 
90 factors participating, and were keenly 
interested. A fair amount of orders 
were placed—about the normal quota; 
openings are not usually marked by any 
big business, and the manufacturers and 
agents did not look for anything more 
than preliminary bookings. 

Prices were fairly steady when the 
displays opened. A few firms specializ- 
ing in staples announced reductions, 
some as much as 10%, but the quota- 
tions as a whole paralleled those of last 
year. Prices of fancies were especially 
firm. The strong recommendations 
made by association officials that prices 
be set prior to opening, and that no 
price-cutting be resorted to during the 
week of the displays, seemed to have 
had some effect. Sweater men hitherto 
have not been too firm-footed regarding 
prices, and a certain amount of cutting 
was expected. It was evident on Mon 
day however, that the trade is coming 
to recognize the danger of cutting, and 
the agents showed a decided tendency to 
hold up to their quoted figures, even at 
the risk of losing a few orders. 

The openings showed numerous new 
and interesting developments in color 
and cut. There was no radical depar- 
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Ellery B. Gordon, Executive Secretary of 
National Knitted Outerwear Association 


tures in garments, the feature being 
rather the new effects im» prevailing 
sweater models. In fancies, colors in- 
cluded every possible shade and _ tone. 
-astels were important; also tan varia- 
tions; and there were numerous at- 
tractive black-and-white combinations. 
Pockets in men’s and boys’ sweaters 
were a new feature; crickets, pull-overs 
and coat models all had pockets. In- 
deed, the only outstanding line in which 
pockets were not featured was the polo 
shirt group. 


Polos Important 


Polo shirts are more important and 
varied than ever; all styles were in evi- 
dence, frem the original turkey-red gar 
ment, to gay rayon-and-wool pastel polos 
for women. The wide range of polos 
was a feature of the opening, and these 
were included in the showing of prac 
tically every exhibitor, One firm 
showed a polo with a zipper effect 
for closing the neck. Men’s polos were 
gay; rayon was used to brighten the 
design. Colors were seldom garish, 
however. The chief trend was toward 
two and three tones of the same color: 
two-tone tans were outstanding; coffee 
and cream also were favored in mens 
polos. Worsted rayon polos in heather 














mixtures were shown by one exhibitor. 
Black stripes, usually vertical, were used 
to add novelty to turkey-red shirts. 

The staple sweaters showed more life 
than hitherto. V-necks had a dash of 
color, usually a black-and-white or blue- 
and-white stripe effect at the neck. 
Heather mixtures were emphasized, and 
some attractive numbers were noted. 
his line was mostly medium and higher- 
priced, though heather also was stresed 
hy some low-priced firms. The mix- 
tures included soft mist-grays, lavenders 
and more decided tones. Out-and-out 
Scotch tweeds were offered by one firm, 
and attracted considerable attention. 
Numbers new colors were introduced; 
one “Spanish Melon” was offered in 
jerseys. 

Several companies showed sleeveless 
sweaters for men; these were attrac- 
tively styled, and there was talk of a 
possible emphasis on this line. 
yarn was used for facing to an extent 
unknown previously. Almost all fancies 
included some lines that had rayon con- 
tent. Numerous slip-overs had rayon 
facing. Rayon facing also was a fea- 
ture in boys’ crickets. Then, too, there 
wer a few all-rayon sweaters, and some 
all-rayon knit hats. Rayon’s advantages 
in dyeing showed up decidedly; the 
rayon knit hats were two and three 
toned on one color; greens, tans, blues 
and purples were noted. 

Sweater necks varied considerably in 
coat type garments; women’s sweaters 





Rayon’ 


ran to the 3-button extremely low neck 
model. This cut also was seen in the 
new polo coat, though polo coats some- 
times buttoned up close—a six button 
effect. 





Subdued Modernism 


Designs included everything from 
splashing modernistic yellow-and-black 
combinations to the most subdued 
heather mixtures. It was noted that the 
modernistic effects usually were rather 
subdued. Frequently the design was 
fashioned in the garment, coloring was 
conservative, and in these cases a lively 
yet not garish effect was achieved. 
Even in the collegiate sweaters there 
was a tendency away from wild con- 
trasts. One firm offered a line of hand- 
brushed heavy pile sweaters, made espe- 
cially for collegiate trade, which were 
all in solid colors, usually yellow and 
heather. The modernistics included 
vertical zig-zag stripes. There were 
many intricate modernistic effects shown 
in brown tones. Sometimes these de- 
signs were knitted in and sometimes 
hand-sewn. 

Modeling showed numerous new 
aspects. One very low V-neck sweater 
in pale green had a notch lapel. The 
basket weave was offered in a coffee- 
colored slip-over. Exhibitors apparently 
sought to popularize the slight nap 
again; it was shown frequently, some 
times on the facing and sometimes on 


the inside of the garment. The lone 


lapel was decidedly favored for women’s 
sweaters, and was seen in all types and 
at all prices. 


Waist-Line Sun-Back 


The openings included bathing-suits, 


knitted ensembles, hats, scarfs and 
other novelties. The bathing - suit 
stressed the sun-back, and one firm 


showed a women’s sun-back which ex- 
tended dawn to the waist-line. Women’s 
bathing-suits in college colors and bear- 
ing a collegiate yet feminine aspect were 
noted. Knitted caps for boys made 
from worsted and rayon and youthfully 
designed with bright strips were shown, 
also brush pile pastel-toned turbans for 
girls. The girls’ and infants’ turbans 
were in the $5 and $18 range. 

Knitted ensembles were mostly in tan 
variations. The coats were modeled 
somewhat along tailored lines, and the 
skirts reached slightly below the knee. 

Among the novelties might be men- 
tioned sweater coats and hats to match. 
Numerous exhibitors showed _ these, 
usually in two-tone effects; green, tan 
and blue were the favored colors. Golf 
hose and sweater to match also was 
a feature, the designs in this instance 
being more or less standard. 

There were indications that prints 
may be on the upgrade in the novelty 
range. One firm displayed an extensive 
range of boys’ sweat shirts which ex- 
cited attention. These were white, with 
gav figures. Each garment carried one 


Trio of Knit Outerwear Creations Shown at Chicago Openings 


{ttractive knitted two-piece bathing 
suit ensemble, made by West Point 


Knitwear Mills, Philadelphia. The 
ensemble is of chartreuse, with white 
trim; an “American Girl” product. 


Combination pull-over and golf hose 

made by Durable Knitting Mills of 

Philadelphia displayed at Chicago. 

This firm is stressing colorful outer- 
wear for men. 
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New two-piece bathing-suit, made by 

Paramount Knitting Mills, Philadel- 

phia, of pure worsted, fast color and 

in ribbed stitch. It is produced ‘in 
all colors, pastels and solid. 
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Window Card for display with boy’s 
knitted wool and rayon sweater, made 
by Green-Haas-Schwartz Co., Cleveland, 


called the “Skeezix Sweater.” It is 
made in blue and red stripe and vari- 
ous tan combinations and comes in 


child’s sizes. 


printed design on the front; the figures 
were those calculated to appeal to boys, 
and included airplanes, animals and sun- 
bursts. The producer remarked Monday 
that he had written a considerable busi- 
ness—much more than he expected—on 
this line. 


Prices Firmer 


\s the week developed, prices showed 
a firming tendency, especially staples. 
The slight weakness manifest on Mon- 
day and which had caused a little appre 
hension among producers of staples, was 
less evident on Tuesday. Buyers were 
not disposed to beat down quotations to 
any marked extent. Both manufacturers 
and agents declared themselves well 
satisfied with the response of the first 
day. Ordering was conservative, both 
in staples and fancies, but the actual 
business done was at least equal to that 
at other openings. 

Suyers continued arriving all day 
Tuesday. They commented favorably 
on the well organized aspect of the open- 
ings. The allocation of a special room 
at the Great Northern Hotel, to buy- 
ers, proved a real convenience. This 
room was in charge of W. W. Eichorn, 
field secretary of the manufacturers’ 
association, and Mr. Eichorn was kept 
busy supplying buyers with information 
regarding the showings on the various 
floors. 

Suvers showed particular interest 
in polos, and a good Ceal of the business 
placed fell in this range. The big turn- 
over enjoyed by the polo shirt numbers 
during the summer and fall, has encour 
aged the trade to look confidently to a 
good polo demand during 1930. It was 
remarked that the growing popularity of 


polo shirts has been due to the many 
uses to which these garments can be 
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put. Polos are being bought by all 
classes of consumers, from golfers to 
laborers; the latter frequently use them 
in place of work-shirts. There was 
some question among buyers as to the 
prospects for the new “feminine” polos 
for women; last summer, it will be re- 
membered, women bought and wore the 
men’s polos which were mostly very 
simply fashioned. 


Interested in Brush Piles 


The new trend toward long brush 
piles also excited buyers’ interest. Early 
purchasing leaned away from men’s 
piles, except in the collegiate range. 
However, a fair business was done in 
the less extreme numbers. Indications 
were that the slightly napped sweaters 
for men would be favored. Buyers 
considered the long brush a bit too col- 
legiate for the average consumer. 

The children’s lines are more varied 
than usual, and these attracted particu- 
lar attention. Baby shakers, made on 
links-and-links machine, which were 
available in all child colors, appeared to 
enjoy favor among buyers. Child sweat- 
ers made in sporty tones and named 
after a popular child character in comic 
strips, excited interest; these garments 
were for both boys and girls. Boys’ 
cricket sets, made of worsted with rayon 
facing, with hat and sweater to match 
were another feature; these were in 
bright youthful color contrasts. 

In the baby’s group pinks and pale 
blues received their usual emphasis. 
Pile was seen everywhere in the chil- 
dren’s knit hat lines, and some very 
attractive effects were achieved. A new 
turban hat was shown, that was not un- 
like the Scotch tam-o’-shanter, except 
that the hat was close fitting, like an air- 
plane helmet. 


Fishel Notes Trade-Up Trend 


Among the manufacturers arriving 
during the week was O. W. Fishel, of 
the Standard Knitting Co., Cleveland, 
president of the National Knitted Outer- 
wear Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
Fishel visited the openings on Wednes- 
day, and praised the arrangements. He 
said the showings were better organized 
than ever before. Commenting upon 
buyer response he said: “There is a 
pronounced trading-up trend. Buyers 
want good yarns and better merchan- 
dise. There is less stress on price than 
usual. The response so far has been 
excellent. Price stability is an outstand- 
ing feature this year. 

There was some discussion as to the 
advisability of manufacturers participat- 
ing with their agents at the openings. 
Several manufacturers who were pres 
ent at the hotel, but who left the actual 
sales end strictly to their representatives, 
said they found this was a better policy. 
It was remarked that some manufac- 
turers are disposed, when buyers bar- 
gain, to cut prices to effect a quick 
turnover, and thereby weaken the mar 
ket. The situation is generally stronger 
so far as prices are concerned, if agents 
are given a reasonably free hand. This 
view was taken by numerous agents who 
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were questioned, though, obviously these 
factors hesitated to express their opinions 
at length. 


Trade Practice Rules 


A program of trade practice rules 
which was outlined at the Niagara Falls 
convention of the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association last summer, and 
which has just been completed by the 
association’s Trade Relations Committee, 
was scheduled to be submitted to the 
trade practice conference on Thursday. 
The association also planned to submit 
to the conference a resolution setting up 
a committee on enforcement, this com- 
mittee to consist probably of seven mem- 
bers of the industry who would police 
the situation and cooperation to bring 
about observance of the rules adopted. 

The complete trade practice rules 
follow : 


1. Piracy of Styles. The practice of 
usurping patterns, designs, and _ styles, 
originated by another, and appropriating 
them for one’s own use, thus depreciating 
or destroying the property of a competitor, 
is wholly improper from every standpoint 
and is unfair trade practice. 

2. Misbranding. The marking or brand- 
ing of knitted outerwear products for the 
purpose or with the effect of misleading or 
deceiving purchasers with respect to the 
size, quality, yarn content, or construction 
of the products is unfair trade practice. 

3. Misrepresentation. The sale or offer- 
ing for sale or advertising of any knitted 
outerwear product with intent or effect of 
misrepresenting same as to size, quality, 
yarn content, construction, or service and 
thus deceive or mislead customers or pros- 
pective customer, is fraudulent and unfair 
trade practice. 

4. Price Discrimination. The knitted 
outerwear manufacturers, while reserving 
absolute freedom in the fixing of prices on 
their individual products, and in the chang- 
ing of same from time to time, do adopt as 
cardinal principle that there shall be no 
discrimination between customers of the 


VA 


New “Imp” knit cap, made by Eagle 





Knitting Mills, Milwaukee, Wis. The 
cap is produced in college colors, with 
vertical stripes and plain colors. It is 
of pure worsted and buttons 
under chin. 





same class. Any discrimination in price of 
knitted outerwear products between pur- 
chasers of the same class, not due to dif- 
ference in grade, quality, or quantity or 
products sold, or due to allowance for 
difference in cost of selling and transporta- 
tion, and the accomplishment of such dis- 
crimination by the allowance of rebates, 
refunds, special credits, unusual terms, or 
unearned discounts, whether in the form 
of money or otherwise; and its extension to 
certain purchasers while not extended to all 
purchasers in the same class, under like 
terms and conditions, is unfair trade prac- 
tice. No manufacturer shall quote or al- 
low a special quantity price applicable to a 
definite quantity of merchandise, unless 
placed in one order and confirmed. This 
does not preclude the shipment of parts of 
such order at different dates or to dif- 
ferent points. 

5. Discrimination in Delivery Basis. 
Since the knitted outerwear industry has 
not adopted uniform practice requiring all 
purchasers to pay the transportation and 
delivery costs, and so long as it is an in- 
dividual practice to sell in some cases on an 
f.o.b. mill basis and others on an f.o.b. 
delivered basis, any allowance for trans- 
portation or truck charges in excess of the 
actual amount of such charges is an un- 
fair trade practice, providing only that this 
shall not be construed to prevent delivery 
by the seller within the limits of his home 
city, free of trucking charges. 

6. Guaranteed Prices. Guarantee to the 
purchaser or proposed purchaser by the 
manufacturer or distributor of knitted 
outerwear against an advance in price or 
. decline in price, is unfair trade practice. 

7. Terms of Sale; Sanctity of Contract. 
The knitted outerwear industry specifically 
approves the definite statement of terms of 
sale in connection with all price quotations. 
Orders received and acceptances, failure on 
the part of manufacturers or distributors to 
adhere strictly to such specifically stated 
terms of sale and enforce delivery and 
collection thereunder .is an unfair trade 
practice. 

8. Arbitration. The knitted outerwear 
industry specifically approves of the ad- 
justment of disputes in a fair and reason- 
able manner in a spirit of moderation and 
good will, and the parties concerned should 
make every effort to arrive at an agree- 
ment. Should they be unable to do so, the 
industry believes commercial arbitration 
under existing codes should be employed as 
preferable to litigation. 

9. Samples and Swatches. The members 
of the industry will, effective immediately, 


Herman Heller, President, Knitted 
Outerwear Selling Agents 
Association 


discontinue entirely the practice of giving 
away free swatches and free samples, and 
hereafter will make a charge for sets of 


samples and swatches, not only for the 
price of the fabric but also for other 
costs entailed. One set of reference 


swatches, however, not to exceed 6 x 8 in., 
may be furnished free, but such swatches 
to be labeled “for reference only.” Those 
who handle the retail trade exclusively can 
give to their retailers, if requested, one set 
of swatches for reference only and to be 
labeled as such. 

10. Selling Below Cost. The selling of 
goods below cost for the purpose of injur- 
ing a competitor and/or with the effect of 
lessening competition is an unfair trade 
practice. 

11. Consigning Merchandise. The prac- 
tice of consigning merchandise is injurious 
and objectionable, and injects a speculative 
element that disturbs the soundness of 
trade, including credits, stocks, and other 
distributing costs. The shipping of goods 
on consignment, without bonafide orders is 
declared unfair trade practice. 


Meeting of Selling Agents 


EMBERS of the Knitted Outer- 
wear Selling Agents’ Association 
began to assemble at the Great North- 
ern Hotel on Nov. 15, and by Sunday 
arrangements for the openings had been 
practically completed. The chief topic 
of discussion prior to Monday’s show- 
ings was the current industrial depres- 
sion and its possible effect on buyers. The 
general feeling was one of optimism; 
numerous factors reported a fair amount 
‘t pre-opening business on the 1930 lines. 
[t was considered likely that buyers 
would use the depression following the 
stock market slump as a strong argu- 
nent to beat down prices, but the man- 
ifacturers and selling agents alike in- 
licated that they would resist this effort. 
[hey point out that any such argument 


is not consistent, as, they claim, the 
jobbers who obtained a reduction would 
not pass it along to the ultimate con- 
sumer. Retail prices show every sign 
of holding up, the knit goods men say. 


Prices Firmly Held 


Despite uncertainty regarding the 
market reaction, selling agents regarded 
the showings as the most significant in 
the history of the trade. There was a 
wide representation of the trade, and 
buyers attended from points as far as the 


Pacific Coast and New Orleans. The 
selling agents indulged in the usual 


casual chatter about price-cutting, but 
there was no real sign that 1930 
sweaters would be reduced. 





be set by the individual firms 
coming to Chicago, and then be 
firmly adhered to has been impressed 
upon the membership. The _ point 
stressed in this regard is that failure to 
fix prices before the openings results 
in price-cutting during the showings 
nd forces prices to abnormally low 
ievels. 


Not Affected By Depression 


Knit goods men who discussed the 
stock market situation said the resulting 
depression had hit the outerwear trade 
only slightly so far. Outerwear is con- 
sidered as a utility rather than a luxury 
and orders are coming in steadily. A 
slight drop in demand during the last 
ten days was noted by some firms, how- 
ever. 

The selling agents’ association held a 
meeting Sunday afternoon at the Great 
Northern Hotel, at which the final de- 
tails of the opening were completed. 
Herman Heller, president, presided and 
numerous officers and members of the 
organization spoke. Discussing buyer 
resistance to prices, one speaker urged 
that all talk of the market losses or in- 
dustrial depression be discouraged dur- 
ing the showings. 

Several buyers present at the meeting 
spoke in support of firm prices. They 
said the buyer’s position was better and 
he was less confused when stability was 
maintained. Other speakers referring 
to the possible effect of stock market 
losses said that knit outerwear should 
be affected less than other lines; they 
contended that women recognized knit- 
wear to be far more economical than 
certain other fabrics, and, for that rea- 
son, more rather than less, business 
might be looked for because of the 
present situation. 


prices 
before 


Holds Milwaukee Trip Unnecessary 


President Heller urged the selling 
agents not to go to Milwaukee after the 
openings, as they have done in other 
years. The current Chicago openings 
were specially arranged to represent the 
entire industry, with the specific purpose 
of saving overhead for manufacturers 
and agents alike, Mr. Heller explained. 
He added that the buyers had been noti- 
fied in the mail and that a record-break- 
ing response of buyers was expected. 

W. W. Eichorn, field secretary of the 
National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion spoke on behalf of that body. He 
told the agents of the extensive prelimi- 
nary plans made for the openings, and 
also thanked them for their cooperation 
in helping to build up the outerwear 
manufacturers’ organization. The asso- 
ciation has just enrolled 33 more mills, 
Mr. Eichorn said, and he attributed this 
gain largely to the help given by the 
selling agents. 

Following the meeting, the agents de- 
voted themselves to putting the finishing 
touches to their showings in the vari- 
ous rooms. The showings were elabo- 
rate in scope. They took in ten floors 
of the Great Northern Hotel. The hotel 
lobby presented a festive aspect for the 
occasion; there were signs on all sides 
and a great banner announcing the 
openings hung from ceiling to floor in 


The policy of both organizations that the center of the main lounge. 
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Senate Action on 





Textile Tariff Schedules 


WaSHINGTON, D. C. 
EFORE voting to end the special 
session by the night of Nov. 22, the 
Senate finished with the cotton 
manufactures schedule, and also the 
flax, hemp and jute schedule, and was 
ready to begin on the wool and wool 


manufactures schedules. Its work on 
the textile schedules, as with that on 
others, had to do only with Finance 
Committee amendments to the House 


bill. Most of those envisaging raising 
of rates over those either in the House 
bill or the present law were rejected, 
while all which would lower duties on 
manufactured articles were adopted. 
These as well as other schedules con 
sidered before the end of the session will 
be returned to for consideration of 
amendments from the floor; that is, 1f 
the bill is completed during the regular 
session. Later work on the cotton 
manufactures schedule probably will in- 
volve as taut and perhaps more extended 
debate than was devoted, lengthily and 
at times heatedly, to those features in 
which the Finance Committee proposed 


changes. Senator George stated he 
would offer a revamped Schedule 10. 
On Thursday the Senate plunged 


into a discussion of itself in relation to 
criticisms of the body in connection with 
stock market conditions. Indications 
were that little more would be done on 
the tariff before adjournment. 

There were intimations that many of 
the raises made by the House and not 
changed by the Senate committee will 
be attacked when the subject is reached 
again. Attacks on basic increases made 
by the House might involve the setting 
aside of the change in basic duties from 
specific, with ad valorem supplements 
and provisos, base rates in the present 
law to duties almost wholly ad valorem 
on yarns and cloths. There were some 
slight intimations of attempts to lower 
some of present duties when the schedule 
is reached again. 


Loses Preferred Position 


What the Senate will do, at the 
regular session, with the bill as a whole 
is beyond prediction, though leaders 
having to do with it say that work on the 
bill will be resumed and carried to com 
pletion as quickly as possible. It will 
no longer have preferred place on the 
calendar, unless the Senate sets aside all 


other legislation until the bill is com 
pleted. This is not likely. If werk on 
the bill is resumed only between con 
sideration of apprepriation bills and 


other measures regarded as more press 
ing, it is doubtful if tariff revision, 
which before it can be finished must pass 
through tortuous 
ings between the 


conference 
two Houses, 
completed before next Summer. 


proceed 
will be 


It is possible that compromise will be 
reached for hastening the end of the re 
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Before Adjournment 


vision. Such probably would partake 
of an arrangement whereby industrial 
duties are left largely, perhaps wholly 
alone, and changes confined to duties on 
farm products. 


Cotton Schedule Actions 


Debates on features of the cotton 
manufactures schedule proved to be 
more acrid than had been expected, since 
great restraint and care were exercised 
by all concerned with the part of the 
bill when cotton textile duties were be- 
fore the House and Senate committees. 

\ctions by the Senate on Schedule 9, 
Cotton Manufactures, were: 

Sewing Thread: Rejected committee 
amendment making duty 30% ad valorem, 
leaving House rate of 25% tor the present 
in bill. Present rate is one-half cent per 
100 yds. 

Darning, Cottons for Handwork: 
Rejected Senate amendment making duty 
5% ad valorem, leaving House bill rate of 
5%; present duty one-half cent per 


erc., 


Woven-Figured Cloth: Rejected amend- 
ments bringing this within basic cloth 
duties in Par. 904, as in acts prior to 
present one. 

Unbleached Cloth: Adopted amendment 
providing that, on unbleached cloth there 


be no duty less than fifty-five one- 
hundredths of 1 cent per average number 
per lb. This was to obviate the probability 


that ad valorem rates adopted by the House 
will result in reduction of duty on some 
cloths of counts between 30 and 70. 

Printed, Dyed and Colored Cloth: Re- 
jected amendments to subsection (c) Par. 
904 raising base ad valorem rate on goods 
90s and under from 16% in House bill to 
20%, and the rate for goods exceeding 90s 
from 473 to 514%. 

Swiss Organdies: Rejected by an aye and 
nay vote—26 for and 51 against—commit- 
tee amendment making duty 10—reduced 
by agreement on floor to 5% ad valorem 
on finished organdie, that on organdie 
woven with printed or stamped warp yarn 
25%, and that of organdie printed by the 
relief method 10%—these being proposed as 
supplementary to other duties in Par. 904. 

Goods of Yarns under 9s: 
committee amendment 
duty under Par 


Rejected a 
providing that no 
905 be less than 5c. a Ib.. 


which is to take care of cloth made of 
varns under No. 9. 
Tire Fabric: Adopted amendment pre- 


serving present duty of 25% ad 
House put article on free list. 

] committec 
specific duties of 
a Sq vd. on goods of 7 
picks per sq.in. in addition to 50% ad 
valorem, leaving the House rate of 
ad valorem on all. Present duty is 45%. 

Blankets: Rejected amendment provid- 
ing that duty, basicly 35% ad valorem, be 


valorem: 


. Ds 
apestrics Rejected 


amend 
1&c i 


2? to 96 


ment providing 
sq.vd. to 54¢ 


55% 


in no case less than 164c. per Ib 
Candle Wicking: Adopted amendment 
making duty 10c. per Ib. and 125% ad 


valorem, as at present; House made rate on 
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this and lamp and stove wicking 30%. 

Labels: Rejected amendment raising 
duty from 50, as at present, to 70%. 

Belts and Belting: Adopted amendment 
making duty 30% ad valorem as at present; 
House made it 40%. Rejected amend- 
ment offered by Senator Copeland of New 
York for duty of lc. for each millimeter 
of width on endless woven cigarette ma- 
chine belting. 

Knit Fabric Made on Warp Knitting 
Machine: Rejected amendment raising duty 
on goods in the piece from 45, as in House 
bill, to 55 as at present. 

Gloves and Mittens, 
finished: Adopted 
House rate of 60 to 


Finished or Un- 
amendment reducing 
30% ad valorem, when 
goods are made on a warp-knitting machine, 
and reducing House rate, 50%, to 25%, 
on fabric knit gloves made on other than 
a warp-knitting machine. Present duty is 
50% ad valorem on warp-knit gloves, with 
specific duties on sueded gloves. 

Hose and Half Hose: Rejected amend- 
ment providing that any covered by Par. 
916 and not exceeding No. 8 in size (U. S. 
measurement) and valued at $1.50 per 
dozen pairs shall be subject to a duty, addi- 
tional to others in paragraph, of 2c. per 
pair. Rejected amendment providing that 
when made in part of rayon the articles 
be classified under Par. 1309, under which, 
as it stands, the duty would be 65% ad 
valorem and 45c. per Ib. 

Clothing and Articles of: Rejected 
amendment making duty on shirts of cot- 
ton 50% ad valorem. Present rate is 35% 
and was raised by House to 373%. 

Chenille Rugs: Adopted an amendment 
making duty 35% ad valorem. The House 
made it 45%. 

Rag Rugs: Adopted an amendment mak- 
ing duty 75%. House made it 55%. 

Rags: Adopted an amendment making 
duty 3c. a lb. Aye and nay votes was 35 
for and 27 against, 33 not voting. 


Flax, Jute, Ete. 


Actions on Schedule 10, Flax, Jute, 
etc., were: 

Hemp and Hemp Tow: Adopted amend- 
ment making duty 2c. per lb.; House made 
it l4c.; present rate is le. 

Flax Yarns: Adopted amendment making 
duty on singles, made of flax, ramie or 
hemp and not finer than 60 lea 35% ad 
valorem, and when finer than 60 lea 25%. 

Threads, Twines, etc.: Adopted an amend- 
ment making duty 40% ad valorem. 

Cordage: Adopted amendment making 
duty 2c., instead of 2c. in House bill. 

Woven Fabrics: Adopted an amendment 
making duty on ones made of vegetable 
fiber other than cotton and prepared for 
use as artists’ canvas be 45% ad valorem, 
instead 55 as in House bill. 

Towels and Napkins: Rejected amend- 
ment raising specifications for dutiable 
articles from not exceeding 120 to 160 
threads to the sq.in. which would have 
been an expansion of present duties. 

Handkerchiefs: Adopted an amendment 
putting duty of 1%, additional to other duties 
in Par. 1016, on hand-rolled or hand-made 
hemmed articles. 





The present financial situation makes it 
necessary for business to take stock. Realiz- 


Textile Industry, 
_ Thoroughly Liquidated, 


Faces 


ing this fact, the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
through Business Week, is undertaking an 
inventory of the various branches of American 
industry. At the request of that publication, 
the accompanying article has been prepared as 
the consensus of opinion of the editors of 


TEXTILE WORLD, for publication in the 
current issue of Business Week. Although 
all of the thoughts brought out in this article 
have been covered from time to time in these 


columns, the consolidated survey is published 


herewith as of particular interest to textile 


manufacturers at this time. 


N SATURDAY of the first week 
C—) of the stock-market toboggan, 

Walker D. Hines, chairman of 
the board of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, stated that he was deeply impressed 
with the composure of Worth Street 
(the center of the great wholesale cot- 
ton goods district of New York) as 
compared with the panic in Wall Street. 

This composure did not reflect a 
phlegmatic temperament among cotton 
voods merchants. It meant merely that, 
while the Wall Street bubble had burst, 
there had been no Worth Street bubble 
to burst. 

If the textile industry had known in 
idvance that a financial crash was im- 
pending, it could not have faced it in a 
condition of more complete liquidation 
than exists to-day. Prices and inven- 
tories of raw materials and_ finished 
voods are thoroughly deflated; finances 
are liquid; collections are in excellent 
shape. Most units of the industry are 
paying a heavy tax, in the form of 
squeezed profits, for the privilege of 
staying in business. Wardrobes through- 
out the country certainly are not over- 
stocked. Cooperative educational and 
fact-finding campaigns, sponsored by the 
manufacturers themselves, have aroused 
. general appreciation of the importance 
of balancing production to demand, of 
revising antiquated merchandising meth- 
ods, of developing sound cost-accounting 
principles and methods. 

The situation is diametrically opposite 
to that which existed at the start of the 
leflation which followed the “golden” 
post-war period. Then, prices of raw 
materials and finished products bore no 
relation to cost or to value; inventories 
vere excessive all along the line ; expan- 
ion programs were proceeding as rap- 
dly as contracts could be let. The tex- 
tile industry not only participated in 
the national joy-ride, it was on the front 
eat. The stage was set for a glorious 
rash—and the crash came. Textiles 
lropped from the heights more rapidly 


than did any other branch of our indus- 
trial structure; and, during the last de- 
cade, have plumbed depths unexplored 
by any other industry with the possible 
exception of coal. In recent years, when 
a new era of prosperity set in, the textile 
industry watched the feast through a 
window. 

In other words, the liabilities which 
brought textiles derision as one of the 
“sick twins” are now potential assets 
as a new situation arises. 


The Immediate Future 


This does not mean that “everything 
is going to be alright.” 

Sellers of textiles already are feeling 
the effects of the Wall Street crash. 
Buyers are extremely cautious—and, in 
some cases, have withdrawn entirely 
from the market. Raw material prices 
have slumped in sympathy with stocks. 
The financial standing of individual 
customers is largely an unknown quan- 
tity, and extreme care in commitments 
is essential. Santa Claus will think he’s 





poor this year—and gift-textiles will 
suffer. 
Manufacturers of so-called luxury 


goods will not have to read the papers 
to know that buying power—whether 
real or imaginary—has been impaired. 
Retrenchment in the automobile indus- 
try will restrict consumption of uphol- 
stery fabrics—but decrease in demand 
for tires will not seriously affect cotton 
manufacturers as more than two-thirds 
of tire cord and fabrics are produced in 
mills controlled by the large tire com- 
panies. 

Business all along the line will be 
harder to get. Medium and low priced 
goods will be emphasized at the expense 
of the higher brackets. 

However, taking all these factors into 
consideration, it is doubtful if the 1930 
volume of textile business will change 
materially from that of 1929—or, at any 
rate, decline more than, say, 3%. 

Textiles, having moved on a rock- 
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Present 


with Composure 


and Future 


with Determination 


bottom basis, should fare relatively bet- 
ter than most other industries. 

Nevertheless, textile manufacturers 
are not—or should not be—concerned 
primarily with the question of 1930 vol- 
ume, nor with the standing of their 
industry as compared with that of other 
industries. 

They can weather the aftermath of 
the Wall Street storm if they will watch 
the balance between production and sales 
even more closely, and if they will re- 
sist the temptation to yield to buyers’ 
pressure for lower prices when they 
know that to-day’s levels are, on the 
average, profitless. 

Recent events indicate that they are 
following these two precepts. Tuesday 
of last week, manufacturers representing 
70% of the looms on narrow sheetings 
and print cloths in the South met and 
indicated their determination to curtail— 
the minimum reduction amounting to 
27%. On the next day, a meeting of 
spinners of carded cotton yarns was 
followed by announcements from indi- 
vidual executives to the effect that they 
would make substantial reductions in 
their production at once in order to keep 
their output in line with the demand 
during the present emergency. 


Importance of Price Firmness 


On the price problem, every indication 
points to a general recognition of the 
importance of firmness at this time. 
Sellers realize that they could wreck 
the industry just now by becoming 
panicky and selling goods at a loss in 
response to urging from buyers. Opin- 
ions expressed publicly by leaders have 
reinforced individuals in their stand. 

In addition, a fortuitous circumstance 
has arisen which promises to make the 
going easier. Paris decreed longer and 
fuller skirts; New York attempted to 
resist; Paris won. Irrespective of our 
individual opinions regarding the new 
styles, they are here—for a while at 
least. And so long as they endure, the 
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manufacturer of dress fabrics will profit 
thereby. 


The Real Textile Problem 


The textile industry, therefore, does 
not face the immediate problem of 
achieving liquidation which confronts 
many other industries. Its manufac- 
turers have all the greater opportunity 
to take stock of its fundamental troubles 
—and of the progress being made to- 
ward their elimination. 

The industry has been diagnosed and 
psycho-analyzed intensively. The net 
conclusion one reaches, after examining 
hundreds of opinions, is this: Most tex- 
tile units cannot operate to-day on a 
basis which insures a reasonable return 
to stockholders or adequate wages to 
employes. 

No industry can hope to prosper in 
this country as a low-wage industry. 
However, the textile problem is not the 
result of the low wage scale; the low 
wage scale is the result of the textile 
problem. 

Analyzing that problem, the principal 
ingredient is our old friend over-pro- 
duction. War and post-war expansion, 
new units in recently-awakened sections 
of the country, increased efficiency of 
equipment, are among the causes of this 
over-production. The result is a capac- 
ity to produce, considerably in excess of 
the apparent capacity to consume. 

An immediate remedy, of course, is 
to attempt to conform the quantity and 
type of output to the quantity and type 
of demand. This is exactly the doctrine 
which has been preached for several 
vears by The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
the Wool Institute, and similar cooper- 
ative organizations. In addition to 
preaching, these institutes have supplied 
manufacturers with tools in the form of 
statistics on production, stocks and un- 
filled orders of individual types of tex- 
tiles. Results to date have been note- 
worthy—particularly in view of the fact 
that up to very recent years, the indus- 
try could sell what it made—and had 
no conception, as a whole, of the neces- 
sity of intelligently balancing production 
with demand, nor of the usefulness of a 
statistical picture. 

Still another immediate remedy is the 
elimination of night-work, which not 
only has contributed largely to the over- 
production problem, but is generally re- 
garded as an expensive and unsatisfac- 
tory phase of manufacture. This factor 
has been emphasized in recent textile 
discussions; in fact, an attempt was 
made to amend The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitut°’s constitution so that it could deal 
with the legislative problems involved 
in the elimination of night work. The 
Institute decided, quite rightly, not to 
dilute its fact-finding functions in this 
way—and consequently the question is 
left with the trade associations. With- 
out doubt, early attempts will be made 
to bring about legislative action. 

However, curtailment of production— 
whether by reduction of operations or 
elimination of night-work, or both—will 
not bring prosperity to textile mills. It 
will help, of course, to the extent to 
which it enables manufacturers to secure 
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a fair price for their products. Never- 
theless, the existing units could not oper- 
ate profitably on the amount of business 
now current, even if taken at a reason- 
able price level. 

The answer, of course, is more ag- 
gressive and more efficient merchandis- 
ing—in both the domestic and export 
fields. 

Possibilities of expanding existing 
uses and creating new uses have just 
been tapped. Utilization of advertising 
is in its infancy in textiles. Reduction 
of the number of distributing agencies 
between the manufacturer and the con- 
sumer is under way, but far more con- 
certed action is needed. Vertical mer- 
gers, resulting in control of the product 
from the raw material to its ultimate 
distribution, offer unlimited possibilities. 
There are vast undeveloped opportu- 
nities in the export field—particularly in 
South America—but cooperative selling 
through organization under the Webb- 
Pomerene Act or through consolidated 
agencies is a prerequisite. The replace- 
ment factor—so much emphasized in 
automobiles, for example—has gained 
little consistent recognition in textiles. 


Coupled with this new effort in dis- 
tribution, must come greater attention 
to manufacturing  efficiency—through 
fundamental technical research. It is 
true, as stated previously, that improve- 
ment in equipment has been one of the 
causes of over-production, but intensive 
work must go on, primarily to reduce 
costs. Time-saving machinery de- 
veloped within recent years must gain 
more widespread use. Particularly 
promising is the prospect of eliminating 
intermediate processes in spinning and 
weaving; and in the readjustment of 
mill jobs, to permit greater output per 
worker, with correspondingly increased 
return to both management and em- 
ployes. 

The latter question opens up the sub- 
ject of industrial relations. So-called 
“labor extension” plans have been con- 
strued as attempts to secure more work 
at the same pay. In some cases, such 
construction may have been justified. In 
the majority of instances, however, 
they represented part of a program to 
increase the leeway between cost and 
selling prices, so that a higher wage 
scale as well as more adequate profits 
could be realized. It involved, of 
course, the elimination of the unfit and 
the reduction of number of employes per 
unit of product—but this is a necessary 
concomitant of our mechanized age. _ 

To insure satisfactory operation of 
such plans, however, the proper edu- 
cational background must be laid. This 
is where the antiquated psychology 
of employer-employe relationships—still 
prevalent in many textile mills—proves 
to be an apparently insurmountable 
handicap. The day has passed when a 
mill can post a notice of a wage reduc- 
tion, or a sudden shut-down, or a re- 
adjustment of jobs—and get awav 
with it. 

One fundamental truth must be 
realized: The primary factor in indus- 
trial relations is the pay envelope. To 
it, are subordinated such questions as 
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union organization, employe  repre- 
sentation, community activities, etc. 

Until the textile industry can pay 
adequate wages, its human relationships 
will be as unsatisfactory as its profit 
margins. 


‘The Stage All Set 


Fortunately, the stage is set for the 
realization of this ideal. 

Most branches of the industry have 
organized fact-finding institutes. Their 
chances of success are far greater in a 
period of deflation and hard work than 
in boom times, when fundamental prob- 
lems are apt to be forgotten. 

The geographical dislocation of the 
industry has reached a state of stability 
—and this form of decentralization has 
already proved to have been a blessing. 

Science has contributed an important 
weapon in the form of synthetic fibers. 
This development gives man the power 
to produce, ultimately, any kind of 
fiber he requires—and to regulate its 
uniformity and price as natural fibers 
never could be regulated. The variety 
and cheapness of these new raw ma- 
terials enable manufacturers to produce 
attractive fabrics at a low cost—and 
thus to compete more effectively for 
their share of the consumer’s dollar. 

What is wrong with the picture? 
Nothing—except the mental resistance 
of an industry with years of tradition 
behind it—and with the weight of great 
organizations which they feel they must 
“conserve.” Executives are handicapped 
by the feeling that they have everything 
to lose and nothing to gain. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the textile industry is in a 
position today where it has little to 
lose and everything to gain. 

It has built a firm foundation during 
recent years. It can erect upon it any 
type of structure it desires. 


British Argue Against Canadian 
50% Requirement 


Otrawa, Ont., CANADA.— With a 
memorial setting forth the grievance 
under which they labor, the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce presented to the 
Canadian Tariff Board their claim that 
the requirement of 50% British labor 
and material in goods to qualify for the 
British preference is unjust. Objec- 
tions by British cotton manufacturers 
caused the question to be referred to 
the Tariff Board, where it was aired 
by J. L. Tattersall of Manchester. The 
British interests want exemption from 
the 50% requirements. 

Mr. Tattersall pointed out that the 
other British Dominions admitted cot- 
ton yarn and materials free with the 
exception of South Africa, which 
charged 5%. He declared that it was 
flatly impossible for British manufac- 
turers to comply with these regulations 
for purposes of British preference. 

W. H. Moore, chairman of the board 
replied that there was an ample supply 
of raw cotton in the British Empire t 
comply with the 50% regulation and 
it was pointed out that other countrie 
which had trade treaties with the Do- 
minion were bound to the 50%. 
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Business Goes Back to Work... 


Stock Crash Will Retard Trade 
and Industry Only Temporarily 


The accompanying article represents an abstract 
of a vast number of answers to a questionnaire sent 
to member-papers of the National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors, to secure opinions as to the 
effect of the Wall Street crash upon business and 
industry. The survey was conducted by the Edi- 
torial Advisory Committee of the National Confer- 
ence, composed of: Douglas G. Woolf, TEXTILE 


Electrical 


Record, vice-chairman; Sidney Kirkpatrick, Chemi- 
cal and Metallurgical Engineering; Arthur Ander- 
son, Boot and Shoe Recorder; Joseph Dahl, Ahrens 
Publishing Co., and G. D. Crain, Jr., Class and 
Industrial Marketing, ex-officio. 


the balance of the year and for 


hand of raw materials and finished prod- 


A MERICAN industry and trade, for™been over producing and that stocks on 


the first quarter of 1930, will be 
retarded to some extent as the result 
of the upset in the stock market but 
after that may proceed normally. The 
upset in security prices is having a 
sobering influence but it is not antici- 
pated that this will adversely affect the 
general credit situation. Further it is 
believed that money rates will become 
low enough to permit greater activity 
in building, public works construction 
and industrial plant expansion and mod- 
ernization. This is the opinion of the 
husiness paper editors of the country as 
developed by a survey jointly conducted 
hy the National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors and The Associated Busi- 
ness Papers. In this each editor re- 
ported on conditions and prospects as 
he saw them in the industry or trade 
with which his paper is concerned. 

In the main these editors agree that 
is the result of the crash in stock prices 
husiness executives will work harder at 
their jobs and pay less attention to the 
stock ticker. Further they hold that the 
prospects for 1930 are excellent for the 
businesses ready to apply the needed 
\dditional sales-effort drive, but only 
hose companies which will extend them- 
elves to the utmost will come through 
he coming year with profits up to the 
evel of the last few years. 

No trade or industry has been dis- 

netly crippled by the sudden decline 
stock market prices and many of 

e editors feel strongly that the result 

ill be lowering of money rates gener- 
lly and its return from the call money 

arket to localized employment. None 

' them reports drastic reductions in 
roduction employment and all hold that 
industries producing or merchandis- 
¢ goods in the luxury class will feel 

e adverse conditions first and be hit 

e hardest. On the other hand they 

port that industry in general has not 


ucts are low enough for whatever pe- 
riod of retardation may take place. The 
purchasing power of the general public 
may decline somewhat, but the business 
papers editors do not believe that this 
will reach serious proportions or last 
very long. 


No Drastic Curtailment 


The status of production and distribu- 
tion, as portrayed by the latest available 
figures, gives no sign of general drastic 
curtailment as a result of the stock mar- 
ket deflation. Such curtailments as are 
reported are in many cases the result 
of high money rates—which condition 
has now been corrected—or are the re- 
sult of an overproduction. General 
manufacturing as measured by the 
monthly consumption of electrical en- 
ergy by the factories of the country in 
October was at a rate 3.9% above 
October last year; the textile industry 
gave little indication of any reaction 
and October as a whole was a good 
month ; engineering construction has de- 
clined steadily since May, the October 
lettings being 4% under October, 1928; 
with money again available for mort- 
gages, building operations on a large 
scale are anticipated; sales of airplanes 
are slackening with the approaching 
winter season; demand in the machinery 
and machine-tool industry is holding up 
well; non-ferrous metal mines, mills and 
smelters continue active, although the 
stock market crash has adversely af- 
fected sales and prices; some curtail- 
ment in production will be witnessed in 
the radio industry, but this will not be 
general; unseasonable weather has 
slowed down business in the coal mar- 
kets of the country; automobile produc- 
tion is being stringently curtailed, but 
the industry is financially sound; many 
important industrial developments and 
modernization projects are being an- 
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nounced; less luxury sales and more 
necessity buying is prevalent in the boot 
and shoe field; trade in the chemical 
industry is expected to slow up in the 
next few months; steel ingot production 
during October declined 7.4%: against 
an average increase for the same period 
during the last five years of 3.9%; new 
financing in the electric light and power 
industry was materially decreased, the 
first nine months showing a decrease of 
24% as compared with the same period 
last year, and October financing being 
61% under October last year; agricul- 
tural conditions are sound, and farmers 
taken as a whole are optimistic for the 
first time in years; and financially the 
country was never stronger and money 
is again flowing into trade and industry 
and is available at reasonable rates. 
The railroads of the country, the edi- 
tors feel, anticipate that freight traffic 
and earnings may be reduced but that 
by the middle of next year the stock 
market break will have a good effect on 
general business and railroad business 
in particular. In the building and con- 
struction field the editors are unani- 
mous in holding that the break in stock 
prices will result in making investments 
in building operation distinctly attrac- 
tive and that this after the temporary 
general decline is past will stimulate 


building and @énstruction in all 
branches. 
In the automotive industries the 


dealers are the ones who are bearing 
the brunt of any business reaction. 
Their stocks of new and used cars are 
exceptionally heavy for this time of the 
year but opportunity to liquidate these 
before the first of the year will be 
afforded because the production by man- 
ufacturers will be comparatively small. 
Upon this liquidation depends the con- 
tinued prosperity of the manufacturers, 
and leading manufacturing executives 
have definitely expressed the opinion 
that automobile production should be 
stringently curtailed for the balance of 
the year. Further, they favor controlling 
production during 1930 so as to keep it 
flexible and in accord with the auto- 
mobile purchases of the general public. 

Editors of the advertising journals 
who queried the chief national adver- 
tisers as to what effect the stock market 
crash would have on advertising sched- 
ules for 1930 report that these replies 
indicate no retrenchment in advertising 
expenditures. Some even contemplate 
additional advertising effort to force 
1930 sales ahead and none indicates a 
disposition to consider the future: with 
dread and expectation of general busi- 
ness depression. 
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Work on Depreciation Rates 





Bureau of Internal Revenue Will 
Publish Averages on Textile Machinery 


WasnIncTon, D. C. 

N ATTEMPTING to arrive at 

average annual depreciation rates for 
textile machinery and equipment, the 
purpose of the Income Tax Unit of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue is to direct 
the attention of the industry to this 
problem. The rates set up will not be 
binding and no attempt will be made 
arbitrarily to apply them in auditing 
the tax returns of individual mills. 

Next January or thereabouts the 
rates will be published in a bulletin to 
which the Bureau will give the widest 
possible circulation. The rates to be 
published will represent nothing more 
as the Bureau’s expression of an 
average based upon present information 
obtained by its engineers in a selected 
number of representative mills. The rates 
will be admittedly only something to 
shoot at and they will not be identical 
with a schedule recently circulated. 

If the bulletin serves to draw fire, the 
Bureau will feel that it has been 
successful in its effort. Criticism and 
suggestion will be invited to the end 
that, eventually, basic rates of deprecia- 
tion under normal conditions may be 
set up. The bulletin may run through 
two or three revised editions before 
this goal is reached. 

No harm will be done, in the Bureau’s 
opinion, if the rates tentatively arrived 
at are awry. They will be subject to 
adjustment suggested by further in- 
vestigation or by information — vol- 
unteered by the industry. In initiating 
the work, however, the Bureau is pro- 
ceeding with painstaking deliberation. 
The tentative rates are constructed on 
data obtained from plant engineers and 
from an examination of property ac- 
counts. 

While the Bureau points out that the 
iverage rates are not susceptible to ap- 
plication in individual cases, its inten- 
tion, obviously, is to draw a straight 
line through the present maze of depre- 
ciation charges set up by the mills in 
order that tax auditors may have some 
standard by which to judge whether 
the figures on the returns made by the 
mills are excessively out of line. The 
Bureau takes the position that establish- 
ment of such a measure of comparison 
will be of as much benefit to the mills 
in straightening out their depreciation 
iccounts as to the Government in 
determining their tax liability. 

The Bureau does not feel that it has 
icted arbitrarily in approaching the 
problem in this way. It has been wrest- 
ling for years with allowances claimed 
for depreciation. The textile industry 
is only one of many in which deprecia 
tion accounting is a riddle. Some three 
vears ago the Bureau sought the co- 
oper ition of trade associations in setting 
up in their respective industries average 

nnual rates of depreciation based upon 
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correct principies. Several groups in- 
terested themselves in the enterprise 
and have spent considerable sums ot 
money in carrying the work forward but 
others either ignored or resisted. the 
Bureau's overtures. 

The Bureau finally reached the con- 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


National Power Show, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Dec. 
2-7, 1929. 

American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Annual 
Meeting, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 6-7, 1929. 

Golden Fleece Fabric and Fash- 
ion Review, Ritz Carlton Hotel, 
New York, week oi Jan. 6, 1930. 

Silk Association of America, 
58th Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, 
New York City, Jan. 16, 1930. 


International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., last week 
in April, 1930. 

Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 


mercial Museum, 
May 12-16, 1930. 

National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, 
May 14, 1930. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 


Philadelphia. 





clusion that it would either have to 
abandon the proposal entirely or go out 
and do the work itself. It was not 
anxious to do so but having failed to 
receive sufficient cooperation, it felt 
that it should stand by those groups that, 
at the Bureau's request, had taken up 
the task. The Bureau’s engineers have 
visited textile mills in the North and 
South and the results of their investiga- 
tion will be published soon. 


N. C. Manufacturers Are 
Meeting at Pinehurst 


Final program plans were announced 
last week for the annual winter meeting 
of the North Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which is being 
held at the Hotel Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N. C., Friday and Saturday of this 
week. 

Members and guests arrived in Pine- 
hurst Friday morning, and the after- 
noon was given over to the association’s 
golf tournament under the direction of 
W. H. Willard, of Charlotte. 

The first session of the convention 
was held Friday evening, when mem- 
bers and their guests sat down to a 
banquet at which special guests were 
introduced and = golf prizes were 
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‘ne .ession with President J. 





awarded. Julian S. Miller was to be 

the main speaker at the banquet. He is 

editor of the Charlotte News. 

Rusiness matters have been left unti 
day morning, when a meeting 

l ganization’s executive committe: 

is held at 10 o’clock. At 11 a busi 

A. Separ] 

of Gastonia, presiding. Details will be 

reported in these columns next week. 


Wool Growers Form 
Own elie Agency 


Federal Farm Board Aids in Forma- 
tion at Annual Meeting of 
National Association 


¢ 





The 65th annual meeting of the Na 
tional Wool Growers Association held 
at San Angelo, Texas, this week culmi 
nated in the formation of the National 
Wool Marketing Association. This new 
body was formed under the guidance of 
the Federal Farm Board and has the 
following officers; President, L. B. 
Palmer, Columbus, Ohio, president of 
the Ohio Wool Growers Cooperative 
Association ; vice-president Roger Gillis, 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association, Del Rio, Texas: secretary- 
treasurer, B. M. Wilson of the Wyoming 
Wool Cooperative Marketing Associa- 
tion, McKinley, Wyo. The capital stock 
will be $1,000,000. 

The marketing association is to be 
owned and controlled by stockholding 
member agencies throughout the nation. 
The members of stockholding agencies 
will be incorporated as local, State or 
regional associations. Membership re- 
quirement is one share of par value $100 
stock for each 10,000 Ib. of wool: busi- 
ness to be conducted by business, sales, 
research and standardization, educa- 
tional, and publicity departments ; fin 
anced by selling commission on wool. 
with member associations financed by 
the national organization paying part of 
selling commisson to associations; ad- 
equate reserves tobe set up and patron 
age dividends to be paid; contracts to 
run from grower to member association 
and from member association to national 
association organization; and stockhold- 
ing members’ associations to receive 
wool, assist financing growers, take care 
of field work and membership relations. 

The meeting of the growers associa 
tion was opened by Gov. Dan Mood 
who decried the present low prices oi 
wool, but held forth the hope of aid 
from the Federal Farm Board. 

“It is a question of East versus West,” 
declared F. J. Hagenbarth of Spencer. 
Idaho, president, in his annual report 
The salvation of the industry, he said. 
lies in a marketing plan by which wool 
growers can stand together “against the 
East which thinks it holds us in peon 
age.” 

Support of the proposed national woo! 
and mohair marketing agency was urge’ 
upon all producers of wool ‘and mohaii 
by C. B. Denman, member, Federa! 
Farm Board. 
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Wool Association s%lects Fallon 





W ool Trade Inventory Under Fire— 


Texas Contract 


HE annual meeting of the B: 
Wool Trade Association he 
Tuesday, Nov. 19, usually a very staid 
conservative affair, was un- 
expectedly put into a mild state of ex- 
citement after the routine business was 
out of the way by the suggestion of 
|. H. Barnard that in order that the 
trade should have satisfactory knowl- 
edge of the condition of stocks the 
yearly inventory should be replaced by 
four quarterly inventories. The ques- 
tion as to whether the wool trade in- 
ventory was of any practical use was 
quickly raised by an important member 
of the trade who was rather of the 
opinion that it could be dispensed with 

entirely. 

A number of conflicting motions and 
amendments were made. Some of the 
motions were thrown overboard with- 
out recourse to parliamentary law and 
then it developed that there was a 
strong feeling among the members that 
lan. 1 was about the poorest time in 
the year for the wool trade inventory, 
and that April 1, for several reasons 
siven, would be the most satisfactory, 
reliable, and of general advantage to 
the trade. The whole discussion finally 
simmered down to the point where the 
executive committee of the association 
was asked to consider and report later 
on more frequent stock takings and on 
the alternative plan of substituting 
April 1 for Jan. 1 for the annual in- 
ventory. 


‘ 
and 


Officers Elected 


[he election was a very quiet affair 
and was quickly over, both the presi- 
dent and the treasurer being re-elected. 
The full list of officers for the ensuing 
vear is as follows: President, William 
G. Fallon; vice-president, William 
Sellars Febiger; secretary-treasurer, 
F. Nathaniel Perkins. Executive Com- 
mittee: Carl K. Bacon, L. U. Edge- 
hill, Orville W. Forte, Lawrence Ilfeld, 


Robert L. Turnbull. The arbitration 
committee elected was as_ follows: 
Chairman, Harold L. Cummings; 


Frank M. Eshleman, Richard M. Ott, 
Henry B. Sawyer, Walter P. Wright. 
(he various committees of the 
association reported their activities for 
ie year; the financial report was con- 
sidered satisfactory; the membership 
report showed 163 active and 363 
‘ssociate members, a total of 526, a 

loss of 16 for the year. 
esident William G. Fallon in ac- 
re-election stated that the 
woo! trade for several years had been 
hrough trying times and that more 
co-peration and co-ordination was 
nee ed between the members of the 
ass’ ciation in both the buying and sell- 
ing of wools. In _ purchasing, the 
Shrinkage book should be used more 
intelligently and effectively; there 
d be an elimination of buyers who 


Cel ix 
t <> 


nsatisfactory 


did not intelligently represent the best 
terests of the trade. There must be 
more orderly marketing of wools and 
a sincere effort to eliminate the 
irregularities which have existed in 
selling. 


Wool Overseers 


The contract committee, stated Mr. 
Fallon, had established a uniform buy- 
ing contract covering all territory 
wools. The Texas contract, however, 
would have to be modified and a com- 
mittee had been appointed to meet rep- 
resentatives of the Texas Wool Ware- 
housemen’s Association in San Angelo 
at the wool growers’ convention this 
week. A noils and waste committee had 
also been established to deal with prob- 
lems confronting this branch of the 
trade. 


Annual Meeting 


Practical Cooperation on the Increase— 


Albert 


HAT there is no cooperative effort 

of greater value to the wool indus- 
try than the exchange of practical 
knowledge between overseers; that re- 
cent meetings of the National Associa- 
tion of Woolen and Worsted Overseers 
have exhibited an increasing tendency 
on the part of the members to help each 
other in the solution of vexing problems, 
and that more of this efficient work 
would occur if the overseers generally 
had more of the ear of the management, 
were the opinions of President Thomas 
Dorgan in his opening address to the 
46th annual meeting of the association 
held in the American House, Boston, 
Saturday, Nov. 16. 

The evening-before was celebrated 
with the usual eclat, many out-of-town 
and out-of-state members enjoying the 
good-fellowship. The business meeting 
on Saturday morning was the best at- 
tended for many years. This was perhaps 
due to the expectation that the mayor 
of the city would be present. Mayor 
Nichols, out of town, sent his regrets 
and was represneted by the Hon. Frank 
Seiberlich who pointed out the chief 
features in the growth of Boston and 
emphasized the need of protective tariff 
measures to preserve and _ further 
national prosperity and growth. 

The association continues to increase, 
20 applications for membership being 
referred to the committee of investiga- 
tion. The beneficiary department of the 
association which is not meeting with 
general support of the members was 
made the basis of a strong plea by Presi- 
dent Dorgan and Treasurer Buchan 
with the result that a number of mem- 
bers signed up at the close of the busi- 
ness meeting. 


Officers Elected 


The election of officers for the ensuing 
year passed off smoothly. The only con- 
test was for the third vice-presidency. 
The list as elected was as follows: Presi- 
dent, Albert Gill, Providence, R. I.; 
first vice-president, James Ramsey, 
Providence, R. I.; second vice-president, 
Thomas Parkin, Lawrence, Mass.; 
third vice-president, John Campbell, 
Providence, R. I.; secretary, J. H. Pick- 
ford, Webster, Mass.; treasurer, 
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Gill Elected President 


Thomas Buchan, Hough’s Neck, Mass. ; 
secretary of beneficiary department, 
Thomas Dorgan, Franklin, Mass.; 
treasurer of beneficiary department, 
Thomas Buchan. Trustees of the associ- 
ation re-elected were as follows: James 
Wilson, Providence, R. I.; R. J. Har- 
rington, Dalton, Mass., P. J. Harney, 
Quinebaug, Conn. 

Robert J. Harrington, with his usual 
eloquence, presented the retiring presi- 
dent’s badge to Thomas Dorgan. The 
meeting voted a gift of $100 to Thomas 
Buchan, treasurer, as a slight token of 
appreciation of his long services to the 
association. Gifts of cigars from the fol- 
lowing concerns were acknowledged by 
the secretary: Beech Soap Co.; S. B. 
Roy; James Hunter Machine Co.: 
Davis & Furber Machine Co.; Howard 
Bros. Co.; Stafford Loom Co.; John & 
Bassett ; Shambow Shuttle Co. ; Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works. The meet- 
ing voted to hold the 1930 spring meet- 
ing at Providence, R. I., details and 
location to be arranged by the executive 
committee. Following adjournment an 
excellent dinner was served in the hotel 
with entertainment furnished by the 
committee in charge. : 





Cutter Mfg. Co. Appoints Iselin- 
Jefferson Co. Selling Agents 


Rock Hit, S. C.—The Cutter Mfg. 
Co., manufacturers of indigo denim, pin 
stripes, hickory stripes and pin checks, 
has appointed Iselin-Jefferson Co., of 
New York City, the selling agents for 
their products. 





Dixie Elastic Goods Corp., Middles- 
boro, Ky., which manufacture a general 
line of elastic goods, and has been oper- 
ated for the last two years by J. L. 
Stingle, has been chartered recently as 
a corporation with $20,000 capital, and 
the following directors: A. C. Carr, 
J. L. Stingle, W. V. Tennent, and Dr. 
C. K. Brosheer, all of Middlesboro. 
Additional capital is expected to be put 
in the company, and as soon as more 
machinery is purchased and _ installed, 
the en force will be increased, it 
is said. 
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Resetting the Cotton Mule ... 


hi 


setting the cotton 
mule mav be di- 
vided into two parts: 


YS { HE work of re- 





the perfect alignment 

A | of all motions intended 

= to run in parallel lines, 

and the renewal of all 

d worn or broken parts. 

Fig. 1. Spindle. Ay article of this na 

Setting Gage ture will serve the 

most useful purpose if 

the procedure followed during resetting 
work is outlined step by step. 


Preliminary Steps 


It is necessary, first of all, to strip 
the mule so that the different parts can 
be thoroughly cleaned and examined; 
and it is usual to begin in the following 
manner. Take out all leather rollers 
and place them on top of the creel, to 
gether with the big saddles, each big 
saddle being placed with its own set of 
rollers to save labor in leveling the roller 

\ll the roller cap bars 


taken out, and, as these are 


weight levers. 
may he 
easily broken, placed in some safe place 
Phe front line of steel rollers must then 
be uncoupled, and this is done by using 
a pair ot roller tongs. 

Examine each roller caretully to as 
certain if the neck is worn, if it is loose 
he square, if it is strained, or if 
ting. Very often these de 
remedied 
the mill 
ichine shop. Difficulty may be found 


rec are present md can be 


bv the machine maker, or in 


+ } 
mers COnneCTCa 
as . ‘ -_ ' 
e front spindle at the headstock: and 
ithout straining thet 
le the same diametet 


er neck is used The clip is spl 


Now the ¢ warriage 


ow be paid to the 
Triage top and back boards cai 
re ‘) (| il d il] the spindle bands 


Lhe t rollers can then be take 


out do this slacken all the tin-rolle1 
( in the end of the tin roller 
est away trom the mule 


st ue one’ : 4 ag ae ] J 
out-¢ this will leave the arbors 


ion when the tin rollers 
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By William King 
have to be replaced. The _ tin-roller 
bearings at the carriage ends can then 
be removed, and the tin rollers taken 
out. Each tin roller must be examined 
to ascertain if it is out of balance, 
dented, or the ends damaged, and the 
necessary repairs made. After taking 
out the tin rollers all parts of the car- 
riage should be well cleaned. 

The first leveling operation can now 
take place. The rails or slips on which 


It is necessary to overhaul 
and reset the cotton-spin- 
ning mule periodically. 
The mechanism of this 
machine is intricate and 
sensitive; and when it has 
been operating for a consid- 
erable time, it is liable to 
get out of order and givea 
considerable amount of 
trouble to those responsible 
for its efficient operation. 
Because of its construction 
and method of working, the 
cotton mule, perhaps more 
than any other cotton-yarn- 
mill machine, is liable to get 
out of alignment, and show 
those peculiarities in work- 
ing which are irritating and 
difficult to understand and 
put right.—Author 


( ca re makes its traverse are 
1] ; ] | : a ] 
usualliv 6 Tt in ienegeth, and have wood 
pack Vo 111 det each root for leveling 

Irpose 
\ beginning may be made at the end 


the 1 ule, the carriage over each slip 


icked uy and the carriage wheels [e- 
over thus by means of extra wood 
packings and a spirit level the slips can 


holding-down screws 


he sel \ll thre 


uld be made firm and secure. It is 


eSst this work should be care 
tully done, so that the carriage will have 
firm toundation on which to run. 


Raising Headstock 


Che next operation is to bring the 
headstock to the same height as the 
out-end stands. When a mule has been 
running tor several vears it will gen- 


erally be found that the headstock, owing 
to its weight, has sunk a little below 


the level of the out-ends. If the head- 
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A Procedure Periodically Necessary 


stock has sunk only a little, and the 
wood packings and foundation are quite 
good, the three points may be brought 
into line by dropping the out-ends 
little. The method generally adopted 
to find out how much the headstock has 
sunk is known as sighting. 

It is well known that a quick method 
of determining whether certain points 
are level is by glancing along them. 
This method is used often in practical 
mechanics. When it is used on the mule, 
three brackets are secured to the roller 
beam, each with its top edge a certain 
distance above the roller beam. One 
bracket is secured at the headstock, and 
one at each out-end. When standing at 
the out-end, it is possible to ascertain by 
glancing along the roller beam, whether 
the headstock is the correct height, or 
whether it has sunk. If it has sunk, 
then new wood packings must be placed 
underneath until it is the correct height. 

To level the headstock itself, a spirit 
level is used on the front spindle, and 
this will indicate whether extra packing 
is required at one side of the back of 
the headstock, or whether an amount 
must be planed off the existing packing. 
When the headstock is correct for level 
and height, the broad slips on each side 
of the headstock require attention. These 
are set for level in the same way as the 
headstock, by planing away, or adding 
to, the wood packing. At this point 
attention should be paid to the packing 
ot the bed plate and copping motion, and 
precautions should be taken to ensure 
that all holding-down bolts and screws 
are absolutely secure. 


Setting the Roller Beam 


lhe procedure usually followed 

setting the roller beam is as follows: 
\ line is run from one out-end rolle1 
beam stand, through the headstock, 
the last roller beam stand on the opposite 
out-end, and this line is in the necks 
where the front roller runs. It is tight 
ened to the required tension. A wooden 
templet or magic is placed in each out- 
end stand under the line. A templet 
made to fit in the neck of the front 
roller stand. It is about 14 in. hig 
and has a groove exactly in the cent 
tor the line to rest in. When these 
templets are in position, the line is 0 
what would be the center of the front 
roller. \t the headstock the line shou! 
hang clear and be in the center of t 
bearings at each side where the fr 
roller runs. If it is not so, then 
roller beam must be moved at one e! 


or the other to bring the line central. 

[his is fairly easy to do as there are 
slots in the out-ends for adjusting pur- 
I ses. 

Having got the out-ends lineable with 
the headstock, the templets can be taken 
out. The line must then be tightened 
and smaller templets used in the out- 
ends, and one of these placed in the 
headstock stand. It is then possible to 
get each roller stand somewhere near 
central with the line, by moving the 
roller beam; the slots in the spring piece 
top are provided for this purpose. It is 
not necessary to get the stands dead 
true at this stage. 

lhe next step is to bring the roller 
beam in its entire length to the same 
height as the headstock and out-ends. 
This can be done by sighting, treating 
each half of the mule separately. Three 
brackets can be secured to the roller 
beam, one at the out-end, one at the 
headstock, and the other in the middle 
ot the half mule. By glancing along 
the roller beam from the out-end, it will 
be possible to see whether the central 
point requires raising or lowering. 
When this has been adjusted in each 
half, it can be considered that the main 
setting points are right. The templets 
can then be removed, and replaced with 
two folds of fairly thick paper. Each 
roller stand should then be got just 
clear of the line, by raising or lowering 
the roller beam by means of the spring 
When this has been done, the 
roller beam may be leveled crosswise at 
each spring piece. It is advisable to be 
extremely careful about this work if the 
best results are desired. The final lin- 
ing-up consists of going over every stand 
on the roller beam, and moving it back- 
wards or forwards until it is quite cen- 

with the line. 


pieces, 


Replacing Front Spindle 


is now possible to replace the front 
spindle, and put on the front spindle 
pinion and catch-box, but before doing 
so, it is advisable to examine these very 
carefully to see that they 
are in good condition, 
and have no broken teeth. 
On the squares of the 
front spindle and _ steel 
rollers there are numbers 
which indicate that a 
certain square must fit in 
a certain roller. When 
the front roller is being 
reassembled, it is advis- 
able that the operator 
have these numbers in 
front of him, so that no 














Fig. 2. Gage in Position on Spindle 


mistake will be made and each section 
will go back to its original position. 

It is assumed that the brasses in the 
roller necks have been examined and 
renewed where necessary. When the 
front roller line is complete, the back 
and middle lines can be set up to the 
front line, the distance between them 
being regulated by the average length of 
the staple of the cotton that is to be 
worked. In actual practice the distance 
between the front and middle roller 
centers should be s2 in. in excess of the 
average length of the cotton staple. This 
setting gives the greatest strength con- 
sistent with the quality of the cotton. 

At this point the rollers should be 
oiled, after which the cap bars can be 
replaced and set to the required gauge. 

The next operation is to see that the 
back shaft is resting equally on all its 
bearings, and that all the keys in the 
couplings are secure and the scrolls in 
the right positions and properly keyed. 
The back-shaft catch-box should be ex 
amined and reset if necessary. At this 
stage the creels may be overhauled. 


The Carriage Again 


The carriage must be in a_ position 
half way on the outward run, with all 
the drawbands and _ headstock bands 
slack. It is first necessary to slacken 
about a dozen turns all the bottom nuts 
belonging to the carriage raising screws. 
The carriage may now be leveled over 
every slip by means of these raising 
screws, and to do this it is necessary 
to have the spirit level on top of the 
wood mountings inside the carriage. 

At the same time the spindle points 
should be set somewhere near the right 
height at every slip. 
means of a gage about 4 ft. long, 
end of which rests on the front steel 
roller, and the other end on the spindle 
points, but about 24 in. lower than the 
height of the front roller. A spirit level 
is placed on top of the gage and the back 
and front raising screws of the carriage 
are adjusted equally until the spirit level 
is correct. 

If the carriage is much out for height, 
it will be necessary to go over each set 


This is done by 


one 


of raising screws several times; because 
if the carriage is lifted much at one slip, 
it is going to affect the height at each 
side. Consequently it is only possible to 
overcome this by going over it several 
times. 

Having got the carriage level, the 
diagonal rods which run the length of 
the carriage should be tightened. When 
doing this it is advisable to start at the 
headstock and work to the out-ends. 
The strong rods that hold the carriage 
together at the couplings—there are 
usually two sets of these in each halfi— 
should be well tightened. These things 
being done, the carriage is ready for 
stretching. 


The Stretching Operation 


To do this a line must be run along 
the back of the carriage from end to end, 
and must be made tight. Three wood 
gages, all exactly the same height, are 
required, and it is usual to treat one 
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half of the carriage first. One gage is 
placed under the line at the out-end, 
another at the headstock, and the re- 
maining gage is used to find if there is 
any clearance between the back of the 
carriage where the two couplings are, 
and the string. 


Checking Clearance 


If the clearance is excessive, the car- 
riage must be brought in at this point. 
To do this, the coupling will have to be 
packed with a suitable amount of paper 
strips in the tenoned joint at the back. 
To get the packing in, the coupling bolts 
and diagonal rods at this point must be 
slackened. After putting in the packing 
the joint must be tightened and the gage 
again tried. The operation must then 
be repeated in the remaining half of the 
mule. 

When each half has been set, a gage 
must be placed at each out-end, and the 
remaining gage tried at the headstock 
to ascertain the clearance, or lack of it. 
[t is better in actual practice to have 
the carriage about 4 in. hollow at the 
headstock. This means that the carriage 
is to be $ in. away from the gage. This 
is advocated because, when the mule 
begins its inward run, all the pull is at 
the middle of the mule, owing to the 
force exerted by the back scroll bands. 
Thus, allowing the carriage to remain 
hollow counteracts this to a certain ex- 
tent, and allows the carriage to remain 
in square longer. 

At this point it is advisable to go 
over all nuts and bolts on diagonal rods, 
carriage couplings, etc. The spindle 
rail should be examined and broken 
bolsters renewed. Some superintendents 
take this opportunity of having the spin- 
dle bolsters and footsteps reamed. Doing 
this makes the mule run lighter. 


Lining Up the Spindles 


The next operation is to line up the 
spindles. This implies getting the 
spindles in a straight line from one end 
of the carriage to the other end, and 
putting in the correct amount of bevel 
at the same time. 

lhe bavywood ribs must first be re- 
moved, and all faller-stand adjusting 
screws made quite free so that they will 
not interfere with the moving of the 
spindle bolster rail. The amount of 
spindle blade outside the bolster must 
be ascertained; and, assuming the 
amount is 74 in., a wood gage must be 
made 74 by 6 in. This gage will slide 
on the spindle rail, and must be placed 
in turn against the spindles over each 
stand supporting the fallers. These 
stands are adjustable on most types of 
mules; and, by altering stands where 
necessary, it will be possible to have the 
correct amount of spindle outside the 
bolster throughout the length of the 
mule. 

As a preliminary to setting the spin- 
dles, it is necessary to obtain three 
wooden stays, each one to be the same 
length, about 4 ft. long. The object of 
these stays is to keep the carriage in a 
rigid position while spindle resetting is 
going on. One must be fixed at each 
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end of the carriage. While these are 
on, the carriage is parallel with the rol- 
ler beam. The amount of bevel that is 
to be put in the spindles must be known, 
and the spindle gage set from this. The 
amount of bevel or inclination intro- 
duced into the spindles is usually about 
one in four for medium counts American 
cotton; that is, 4 in. for a 16-in. spindle. 
This varies according to the views of 
those responsible for the mules. 

The best way to obtain a setting for 
the gage is to fix a spindle in the vise, 
and by means of a drop line and rule 
put in the required amount of bevel. 
Then put on the spindle a quadrant gage, 
and this will indicate the amount of 
bevel present. This quadrant gage may 
then be put on the spindles, and three 
boxes set to the bevel mark indicated 
previously. These spindles having the 
correct bevel in them, the lining-up gage 
can be set to them.. This setting will 
do for all the mules that follow, if the 
spindles are the same length and the 
bevel is to be the same. 

Having got the right bevel in three 
boxes of spindles at one end of the mule, 
three boxes may be be set at the head- 
stock, and three at the other end of the 
mule. These three setting points enable 
the operator to fix a spindle line about 
6 in. above the spindle points. It is 
suspended from two stays, one at each 
end of the carriage, and passes over the 
whole length of the mule. The setting 
gage can then be placed on the spindles 
at one end of the mule. When the plum 
bob line is central on the rule, the side 
of the rule should be #2 in. clear of the 
line. This operation must be repeated 
at the other end of the mule. The head- 
stock spindles may then be made correct. 
When this has been done, the remaining 
carriage stay may be put on, and this 
will hold the carriage quite rigid. 


Procedure Illustrated 


Fig. 1 shows a spindle-setting gage. 
‘ig. 2 shows the gage in position on the 
spindles. The two carriage stay rods 
A and B shown in Fig. 2 control the 
position of the spindle. Two objects 
are desired in setting the spindles: the 
correct amount of bevel must be intro- 
duced, each spindle must be the same dis- 
tance from the nip of the rollers. When 
the plum bob D is central on the rule E, 
the proper amount of bevel is present. 
_ To get the spindles right for distance 
irom the nip of the rollers, the carriage 
stays must be adjusted until the rule E 
iS sz in. from the line. This operation 
is very important, and it must be remem- 
bered that two objects are desired: the 
correct amount of bevel, and the right 
distance from the nip of the rollers. It 
is usual to go over a mule three times in 
this manner. 

he baywood ribs may now be re 
placed, and between these and the spin- 
dle warves there should be a clearance 
of ys in. The tin-roller shaft in the 
square may then be overhauled, and any 
broken click wheels replaced. Clicks 
and click springs must be examined— 
also the tin-roller shaft bearings. The 


tin-roller pulley key must be quite 
secure. 
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When setting this shaft, a tin roller 
should be placed on at each side of the 
square, and tightened with the blocks 
close to the pedestals, leaving sa in. 
side play in the shaft and at the same 
time leaving a little side play in the 
winding pinion and the backing-off 
click plate wheel. 

To set the tin rollers the gage shown 
in Fig. 3 is used, and the setting point 
is obtained at the headstock. The gage 
is placed with its large end against the 
spindle feet inside the carriage. The 
other end is adjusted until the point 
when moved up and down just touches 
the tin roller. The same procedure is 
carried out at each tin roller, and the 








Fig. 3. Gage 
for Setting 
Tin Rollers 





Fig. 4 

Topping 
Gage in 
Position 


end tin rollers must be set for height as 
well as distance. 


Re-Stringing Operation 


The mule is then ready for re-string- 
ing, and this must be done by some 
competent person who will put on the 
spindle bands at the correct tension. At 
the same time all the tin-rolled oil tubes 
may be cleaned. The top and back car- 
riage boards can then be put on, and 
sometimes these require some alteration 
before they will fit. Often it is neces- 
sary to repair some of these. 

The next operation is to set the faller 
shafts for correct height and distance 
in relation to the spindles. The faller 
shafts should be set so that the faller 
wire, when at its lowest point—that is, 
when the sickles are touching the spin- 
dle rail—is } in. clear of the spindles. 
When the sickles are pulled back and 
the wire is level with the spindle points, 
it should be x in. away from these. It 
is advisable to adjust one length of shaft 
until the desired clearance is obtained, 
and then the gage may be set to that 
length and this setting will do for the 
whole mule. It is essential that the 
shafts rest in the bearings of the faller 
stands, and the faller caps should not 
bind in any way. It is important that 
these shafts work quite freely; other- 
wise ridgy cops will be made. All cou- 
pling keys must be tested and made 
secure. 
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It is advisable at this point to regula» 
the tension of the wire, and replace wit 
new any length that contains piecing- 
When the shafts have been set, ea 
sickle must be examined-and mad 
straight and the correct radius from th 
faller shaft. This can be done with 
pointer which has been set from a cast 
iron finger at the end of the faller shafi 
When this has been done the sector can 
be set in the correct position in relatio: 
to the faller wire. In the case of a 
Platt Brothers mule, there is a planed 
portion on top of the sector, and the 
sector should be in such a position that 
the planed portion is perfectly level, 
and keyed in this position. The winding 
faller finger at the headstock must lx 
set 14 in. above the spindle point, and 
the others at the same height. 

With the sector and winding faller in 
these positions, the faller stops can be 
set—also the half moons belonging to 
the plunge weights, and all of the faller 
springs. 

The fallers can then be locked and 
unlocked to make sure that they work 
freely. Salmon-head levers can then be 
hooked on the faller connecting chains. 
These levers are centered under the 
carriage, and the front end of the lever 
should be slightly higher than the back 
end when the fallers are in the spinning 
position. The counter faller wire can 
then be fixed at the correct distance be- 
low the spindle point. This distance is 
usually 8 in. With the counter faller in 
this position, the half moons and chains 
may be set. All the chains must be the 
proper length so that the half moons 
come in the correct position when they 
are tightened. 

It is now necessary to set the winding 
faller sickles in the winding position, 
and for this purpose a gage having an 
adjustable leg is used. This fits on the 
spindle point and the leg is near the 
spindle rail. Each sickle must rest on 
this leg. It is also necessary to set these 
when yarn is on the spindles. 


General Details 


The next step is to have the backing- 
off plate wheel in the proper position, 
and on a Platt Brothers mule this is with 
the oil holes to the top, or slightly to the 
back. The backing-off chain may then 
be connected to the sector. 

It is usual at this point to go through 
the setting of each motion in the head- 
stock, renewing any parts that are worn, 
and replacing bad friction leathers. 
When this has been done, all bands can 
be put on and tightened to the required 
tension. The carriage stays can now be 
taken off. 

All back stops can be examined and 
fastened securely to the floor, and but 
fers loosened and moved back. The 
carriage can then be drawn under the 
roller beam for “topping.” 

The object of this operation is to have 
the spindle points the same distance fro! 
and below the front roller. Fig. 4 shows 
the gage in position. For counts up t 
40s the spindle point is 24 in. below and 


24 in. away from the front roller. It 
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No Time for Price-Cutting 





W hiteside Says Business 
Will Be Harder To Get 


PHILADELPHIA. 
EEP your powder dry, especially 
during the next few months, was 
of an address delivered by 
\. D. Whiteside, president of the Wool 
stitute, Inc., at the annual meeting 


K 


i the Philadelphia Wool & Textile 


] 
( 


\ssociation, Nov. 15 in the Ledger 
lub. Mr. Whiteside was speaking of 
e possible effects upon business of 


the drastic decline in stock values and 
he did 


not belittle the fact that the 


next few months may be critical ones 


or the textile industry, how we emerge 


irom it being largely dependent upon 


the 


policy manufacturers pursue. 
Industry is in a critical position at 
the present time, he asserted, not being 
in position generally to sell as much as 
before the break. He estimated that 
15°. of the total volume of business in 
this country was in luxuries and’ Mr. 
\Vhiteside forecasts that this class of 
business will lose approximately 3349 
because of the new conditions comirank: 
ing us in the United States as a result 


of the reduction of prices on the coun- 


try’s stock exchanges. 


he said, 


This decline in 
volume of luxury activities will mean, 
a decline of 5% in general 


trade. 


Decline of 85% In Trade 


Middle class business represents ap- 
proximately 60% of the total of the 
country, the backbone of industry, and 
this group of manufacture will lose 
ipproximately 10%, he asserted, a 


drop in general business for the entire 


by smaller buying 


‘ountry of 6%, which when added to 
drop of 5% in general trade caused 
of luxuries, will 
mean a loss in total business volume of 
11°> from the luxury and middle class 
groups. 

(he lower strata of business, Mr. 
Wi iteside stated, represents 25% of the 
| business of the United States and 
thi he believes will gain instead of 
illering a loss, as the luxury and 
idle class groups. The lower strata 
business, he said, will gain approxi- 
ly 10% or in terms of total volume 
business in the country this will 
a gain of 24%. Deducting this 
g trom the losses of the luxury and 
lle class groups, he arrived at a 
net loss of 84% in the total volume of 
ess in the United States as a result 

‘ stock exchange decline. 
suming that this will be the case, 
Whiteside explained what this will 
to the worsted and woolen indus- 
all sections and what policy they 
| adopt to combat the new forces 
onting them. One of the most 
ible aspects of the woolen and 
ed situation, which applies equally 
r branches of the industry, is that 
ias been a total absence of infla- 


3 yu 


tion, which cannot be 
in the country. 


said for every line 


Price-Cutting Dangerous 


One, and probably the most impor- 
tant, point that Mr. Whiteside stressed 





Herbert K. Webb, Reelected President, 
Philadelphia Wool & Textile 


Association 


in view of the new conditions was that 
textile manufacturers should absolutely 
refuse to cut prices at this time. He 
admitted that volume of business booked 
will fall off considerably, but he asserted 
that manufacturers will be better off if 
they will refuse to cut prices in order 
to attract new business. He said, “if 
you do this your position indeed will 
become critical.” 

Lower prices quoted by textile manu- 
facturers at this particular time would 
only give retailers and other buyers an 
extra lever with which to beat the 
manufacturer down. There is a crevice 
ahead of us, he asserted, and made a 
plea to manufacturers and spinners not 
only to refuse to lower prices but in- 
stead to hold firm and unchanged. Ad- 
dressing the Philadelphia wool trade as 
a body, he said, ‘You wool men can 
help spinners and manufacturers at this 
time by following this policy in the 
merchandising of the raw material for 
the industry.” 


Profits Based on Volume 


Profits must be based upon the vol- 
ume of business done and if we are to 
book smaller volume of business for 
the next few months, he said, instead 
of cutting prices they must be at least 
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maintained. “Work less, then you must 
get more for your work,” was his 
thought. Profits must be based upon 


the volume of business done. He hinted 
in this connection that steps were in 
progress or under consideration to 
bring other branches of the woolen 
and worsted industry within the influ- 
ence of the institute. 

Weavers were the first to organize 
and more recently worsted yarn spin- 
ners have become affiliated with the 
Wood Institute. Now speaking before 
wool dealers, Mr. Whiteside said, that 
he did not believe it would be long 
before they and others would be 
operating for the good of the entire 
industry. Pointing out what may be 
accomplished, he said, that in his 
opinion cloth prices in the spring goods 
season had been 5c. higher because 
members cooperated at the beginning 
of that season. In other words this 
amount per yard amounted to approxi- 
mately $15,000,000 to $16,000,000, which 
was placed in the pockets of manufac- 
turers because of the existence of the 
institute. 


co- 


Bromley Second Speaker 


John E. Bromley, Jr., treasurer and 
general manager, John Bromley Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia, was the second 
speaker called upon by Toastmaster 
Herbert K. Webb, president of the 
organization. Mr. Bromley outlined 
the difficulties manufacturers of carpets 
and rugs are forced to meet, one of the 
most important of which is to keep their 
inventories of goods-in-process as small 
as possible, if they are to keep overhead 
costs down. He stressed the advantage 
of closer cooperation between manage- 
ment and employes, stating that manu- 
facturers cannot succeed in doing this 
unless they secure the good will and co- 
operation of their workers. 


Election of Officers 


Officers elected for the 
the association were: 


next year 


Herbert K. 


by 


Webb, Chas. J. Webb & Sons Co., Inc., 
president; C. E. Doan, C. E. Doan & 
Co., first vice-president; Louis H. 
Whitby, Wm. H. Grundy, Inc., second 
vice-president; J. Elwood Moore, Wm. 
F. Allen & Co., treasurer; Frank D. 


Levering, Eavenson & Levering, Cam- 
den, N. J., secretary. 
The executive committee consists ot 


Joseph Lord, Sr., Chas. J. Webb & 
Sons Co., Inc.; J. A. Hayes, Brecht 
Hayes Co.; Howard Reifsnyder, I. 
Reifsnyder & Son Co.; Robert E. 
Carre, William H. Whiting, Wm. H. 
Whiting Co.; T. B. Hayward, Swift 
& Co.; and J. L. Hughes, Brecht, 


Hayes Co. Of these the three elected 
directors for the first time were Messrs. 
Whiting, Hughes and Hayward. 





Airdale Mill, Pittsfield, Mass., erected 
in 1812 and most recently operated by 
the Holliwell interests, L. Pomeroy & 
Sons and the Pittsfield Woolen & Cot- 
ton Co., has passed from the textile 
industry with its sale to Michael George 
for $15,000. It will be used for an auto- 
mobile repair shop. 
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A New Device for 





Testing the Evenness 


of Raw Silk” 


By W. F. Edwards 


Director of Laboratories, U. 


ECHANICAL devices for testing the evenness 

I of raw silk have been a subject of interest to 

those of an inventive turn of mind and who are 

also acquainted with the difficulty of estimating the 

evenness by visual and tactual inspection of skeins of raw 
silk for as much as half a century at least. 

Serrell devised an apparatus for testing and graph- 
ically recording the evenness of continuous stretches of 
raw silk threads in 1881 and called it a serigraph because 
of the graphic record. This apparatus has been modified 
several times by different inventors but has never come 
into general use as an evenness tester, probably on 
account of the difficulty of showing repeatability of test 
and of uniformity in operation as well as the difficulty 
of translating the results into numerical data of any 
sufficient accuracy for even practical purposes. 

This machine and its modifications depended on a 
pendulum movement provided with a point for making 
a trace on smoked glass or some equivalent. ‘This at its 
best could only produce a burdensome and*easily harmed 
record. 

Other devices have been devised within the 


last fiity 


ted before Inte mtional Raw 
York, Oct. 28. 


Silk Technical Con- 





Fig. 1 
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S. Testing Co., New York 


years but none of them so far have come into common 
use, probably more on account of lack of practical trans- 
lation of the graphs into numerical results of a degree 
of accuracy to warrant their use in estimating evenness. 

Our plant engineer, H. S. Wyckoff, during 1923 and 
1924 became interested in the gage machine and seriplane 
comparisons made in our laboratory at 316 Hudson St., 
New York City, and concluded that some device with an 
automatic record of the variation in the diameter of raw 
silk threads was desirable and proceeded to devise a 
mechanical method of making the records. 

The outcome of his study was the unit shown in Fig. 1, 
the essential parts of which are the two wheels, the larger 
of which carries a pen for tracing the record at the end 
of an extended radius. The large wheel has its axis 
off-center enough so that it will permit silk threads of 
different sizes to pass between it and the small wheel by 
turning (by friction of the thread) until the eccentricity 
equals the diameter of the thread. The back and forth 
movement of the wheel as the thread passes between it 
and the small wheel causes the pen to trace a record on 
the paper which is passing by the pen at a uniform rate, 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Fig. E 


the trace being higher or lower as the distance between 
the wheels is greater or smaller. 

Fig. 2 shows one of these units attached to a gage 
machine frame which has been provided with a moving 
platen which carries the paper on which the trace is 
made and a four-face reeling drum which functions as 
a seriplane for the silk passing through the unit. Each 
face of the drum is one-fourth meter wide. 

This device was patented in 1925, but has been im- 
proved in some details suggested for the most part by our 
Mr. H. B. Arundale as the outcome of experience in 
trying out the device. Its operation is now delicate 
enough so that very satisfactory repeats can be made by 
a careful operator familiar with the device. 

Figs. A, B, C, D, E and F show the appearance of the 


silk on the seriplane and the record made by the pen as 
it passed between the wheels as it was wound onto the 
seriplane. 

Figs. A, B, and C show repeat records of the same 
silk, As, Be, and Czy being the repeat records from the 
identical silk from which the A,, B;, and C, traces 
were made. 

It should be noted that a portion of the trace between 
two lines of the squared paper represents one hundred 
threads around the seriplane drum, and must be thought 
of as an integration to some extent. 

This outline has not been presented as a suggestion for 
a new test for evenness in the grading of raw silk but 
rather as a record for further study by anyone who 
may be interested. 
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New Bemis Bro. Weave Shed in Foreground and Spinning Mill in Background 





Three Mills in One 


at New Bemis Bro. Plant in Alabama 


MONG the most interesting tex- 
A tile plants in the South, particu- 
larly from an engineering stand- 
point, is the new unit of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., at Bemiston, near Talla- 
dega, Ala. Plans and _ specifications 
were prepared by J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., engineers for the 
large development which comprises in 
reality three mills combined into one, 
with machinery so grouped as to main- 
tain an adequate separation of the three 
kinds of products; viz., seamless bags, 
sheetings and osnaburgs, sewing thread 
ind sail twine. 

Construction work on the unit was 
completed ahead of schedule by Fiske- 
Carter Construction Co., Greenville, 
S. C., general contractors; and within 
a tew weeks, the machinery, consisting 
of 32,544 ring spindles, 2,672 twister 
spindles, and 700 looms, will be in full 
Opel ition. 


Design of Buildings 


\rchitectural treatment of the ex- 
terior of mill buildings is much more 
attractive and elaborate than that em- 
ployed for the average textile plant. 
'erra cotta trim is used effectively, 


By Ralph C. Maultsby 


while the exterior of the main building, 
picker building, weave shed, and office 
consists of all face brick with steel 
window sash. The main mill building 
is two stories in height, 638 ft. in length 
by 145 ft. in width, and the weave shed, 
measuring 660 ft. by 143 ft., is one 
story with a serviceable basement 100 
ft. in length at one end. The buildings 
are of standard mill construction with 
maple floors throughout. 

Situated close to the highway, in 
order to facilitate the delivery of lo- 
cally grown cotton, is a battery of one- 
story warehouses, including one section 
for a white cotton opener room and 
another for the handling of mill waste 
to be reworked in conjunction with 
raw cotton. There are 16 sections, 
measuring 50 ft. by 100 ft., making 
the total length of the warehouse 800 
it., and providing 80,000 sq.ft. of floor 
space. 


Yarn-Making Equipment 


Two units of the Cook-Goldsmith 
vacuum stripping and waste-conveying 


system with five stripping tanks have 
been installed for handling card and 
picker waste. Any one of the stripping 
tanks can be connected to either unit. 
This equipment saves much labor in 
delivering card strips and picker waste 
to the waste-preparation room _ for 
reworking for the various uses to which 
it is put. 

Four lines of conveyor pipe have been 
installed from the opening room and 
waste preparation room to the second 
story of the picker building where 12 
one-process 40-in. H. & B. pickers are 
located. The first floor of this build- 
ing, which measures 181 ft. by 82 ft., 
contains the machine shop, roller shop, 
and supply room. 

Picker laps are taken through an 
enclosed passageway from the picker 
room to the cards, which are located 
on the second floor of the main build- 
ing. There are 100 old and 200 new 
40-in. H. & B. cards, driven in groups 
of 20 cards each by 30-hp. 1,200-r.p.m. 
motors with Texrope drive. Drawing 
frames have individual Texrope drive, 
floor mounted, and powered by 5-hp. 
900-r.p.m. motors, while slubbers and 
roving frames are driven by Universal 





Rear View of New Bemis Bro. Plant, Showing Battery of Warehouses 
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End View of New Plant at Bemiston, Ala.; showing, from left to right, Weave Shed, Spinning Mill, Picker House and Warehouse 


type belt-drive motors, two and four 
frames to the drive. 


Saco-Lowell Shops furnished all 
drawing, slubbing, roving, spinning, 
twisting, spooling, and slashing ma- 
chinery. The first floor of the main 


building provides space for 98 new 
Saco-Lowell spinning frames, tape 
driven, and powered by 10-hp. 1,800- 
r.p.m. Westinghouse motors. In addi- 
tion, there are 56 spinning frames that 
were transferred from the Home Cotton 
Mills, St. Louis, Mo., one of Bemis 
Bro. Bag. Co.’s properties. Twisting 
and spooling machinery is also located 
on the first floor. Spoolers have 100 
spindles each and are gear driven by 
14-hp. 1,800 r.p.m. motors. 


Weave Shed and Dyehouse 


The weave shed, slightly longer than, 
and running parallel to, the main mill 
building, provides floor space for the 
slasher room, the twine room, and the bag 
cutting and sewing department, in addi- 
tion to 700 Model E Draper automatic 
looms. Six new Saco-Lowell slashers, 
equipped with complete Tycos tempera- 
ture controls on size boxes, cooking 
kettles, storage kettles, and 
cylinders, have been installed. 

The weave-room machinery consists 
of 252 40-in., 108 38-in., and 340 32-in. 
looms, driven through Texrope drive 
by 15-hp. 1,800 r.p.m. motors, connected 
to drive shafting located in the shafting 
basement underneath the weave room. 
Seamless tubing to be made into bags is 
carried directly to the cutting tables 
and the over-casting, sewing, and 
stamping machines in the cloth room. 
The twine-room machinery includes 36 
No. 50 Universal winders, Haskell- 
Dawes layers, and Universal twine 
winders. 


slasher 


There is an outside dyehouse con- 
taining 2,100 sq.ft. floor space, one 
story, located adjacent to one of the 
covered passageways between the main 
mill building and the weave shed. The 
dyehouse is equipped with Franklin 
package dyeing machinery; and _ its 
position, close to the twine room, elimi- 
nates unnecessary handling of goods in 
process. The plant is also equipped 
with five units of Barber-Colman auto- 
matic spooling and high-speed warping, 
sO spindles to the spooler. 


Lighting and Power 
The general system of illumination is 


used in the plant, employing standard 
Glass-steel diffuser units, consisting of 
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300-Watt lamps with RLM reflectors 
and glass diffusing bowls. The arrange- 
ment of machinery was considered in 
the spacing of light units, in order to 
provide the most satisfactory illumina- 
tion for the worker, with no sharp 
shadows to reduce the efficiency of labor 
operations. 

The latest type steel panel switch- 
board, transformers, light regulators, 
motors and motor control equipment 
were furnished by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. Texrope drive, 
manufactured by the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., was selected for the trans- 
mission of power between motors and 
line shafting, and also in connection 
with individual drive motors. 

The boiler house, measuring 48 ft. 
by 48 ft., contains two 276 hp. Heine 
cross drum boilers, purchased from the 
Combustion Engineering Corp., and 
equipped with Westinghouse _ single- 
retort side-dump stokers. Boiler brick 
work was by the Rust Engineering 
Corp., Birmingham, Ala., while the 
boiler piping and heating system was 
supplied by the American Power Piping 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo. The Radial brick 
chimney, with a diameter of 6 ft. 6 in. 
and rising to a height of 150 ft., was 
erected by the Alphos Custodis Chimney 
Construction Co., New York. Smoke 
breaching was by the R. D. Cole Mfg. 
Co., Newnan, Ga. 

Boiler feed pumps were purchased 
from Dean Bros. Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
while fire pumps were supplied by the 
Pennsylvania Pump & Compressor Co., 
Easton, Pa. The feed-water heater is 
of the deaerating type, manufactured 
by the Cochran Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philip Carey’s 85% magnesia pipe 
covering was installed by Guy M. Beaty, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Temperature controls for the heating 
system were manufactured by the Fulton 
Sylphon Co., Knoxville, Tenn. Parks- 
Cramer humidifying and air-cleaning 
equipment was selected, while the 
sprinklers were installed by the Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Corp. of America. A 
roof insulation of 14-in. layer of Celotex 
was used in the construction of the mill 
buildings to prevent ceiling condensation, 


Office and Village 


The attractive office building is lo- 
cated in front of the weave shed. The 
interior is finished in natural oak, while 
the floors are of matched maple. Space 
is provided for the resident manager 
and office personnel. 
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The village is modern and excep- 
tionally striking in appearance, with 
paved sidewalks and streets, including 
a two-way parkway connecting the 
residential section with the mill build- 
ings. Steel poles with series brackets 
were used for street lighting throughout 
the village, the wiring being overhead 
except along the parkway where wires 
were placed underground. About two 
miles of sidewalks have been laid. 

Eight different floor plans were used 
in the construction of employee houses, 
all of which are equipped with plumb- 
ing, hot-water tanks and heaters, and 
electric lights. The employe cottages 
contain four, five, and six rooms each, 
while there are several double houses 
of three and four rooms on each side. 
Asbestos shingles manufactured by 
Eternit, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., were used 
in covering the houses, which were 
built by R. H. Hamill Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

Additional houses are provided for the 
resident manager and other officials. 
These residences are comfortable and 
equipped with the modern conveniences 
usually found in the best city homes. 
The new school building, costing ap- 
proximately $50,000, and having eight 
class rooms and a large auditorium, 
is almost completed. The store build- 
ing, which will house a general store 
and barber shop, is practically completed. 

R. L. Young, former manager of 
Home Cotton Mills, St. Louis, is in 
charge of the new plant. R. A. Wells, 
who has been with Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
for some time, is assistant manager. 

Sub-contracts included the following: 

Electrical installations—J. M. Clayton 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Cast iron—Georgia Plow & Foundry Co., 
Athens, Ga. 

Roofing and sheet metal work—Baker 
Roofing Co., Atlanta. 

Reinforced steel—Kalman Steel Co. 
Atlanta. 

Terra Cotta 
Atlanta. 

Plumbing—Edens & Moon, Greenville, 
Si hs 

Structurial steel—Virginia 
Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Iron columns—Paul 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Steel sash—David Lupton’s Sons Con- 
struction Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Timber and plank—Standard Lumber 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Dean Lumber (o., 
Alexander City, Ala.; A. C. Bryant Sales 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Maple flooring—Indiana Flooring ©°. 
Reed City, Mich, and Bright-Brooks 
Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga. 
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Joseph R. Grundy, Wm. H. Grundy 
Co., Inc., Bristol, Pa., and Charles J. 
Webb, Chas. J. Webb & Sons Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, are among those whose 
names have been placed in nomination 
as directors of the Union League, Phila- 
delphia. 


Col. F. Vernon Willey, Lord Barnby, 
of Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, Eng- 
land, has been passing a few days with 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Wood at the 
Holbrook farm, South Barre, Mass., 
where several of his mills are located. 
He was also a recent visitor in To- 
ronto, Can. 


Robert C. Boger, president and Alfred 
Crawford, vice-president and treasurer 
of Boger & Crawford Spinning Mill, 
Lincolnton, N. C., recently returned 
from an inspection trip to New England, 
where they investigated mule spinning 
equipment, which they are planning to 
install in the plant. 


William D. Anderson, president and 
James H. Porter, vice-president of the 
sibb Mfg. Co., and W. M. McLaurine, 
secretary of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, were the prin- 
cipal speakers at the annual banquet of 
the Macon (Ga.) Overseers’ Association 
last week. 


J. A. Moore, who recently resigned as 
president of the Patterson Mill, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., and Mrs. Moore were 
honored by the office force and over- 
seers with a banquet at the Warrenton 
(N. C.) Hotel. Mr. Moore has gone to 
Franklinton, N. C., where he and his 
family will make their home. 


E. Kent Swift, treasurer Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., and 
a director of Nyanza Mills, Woonsocket, 
R. L., has been elected president of the 
latter corporation succeeding the late 


John W. Farwell. 


Arthur B. Van Gelder, president of 
the Van Gelder Yarn Co., of New York, 
also president of the Wilbur Cotton 
Mills, of Troy, N. C., spent several days 
in the South visiting the southern repre- 
sentative and manager, Milton Ensor, of 


Troy, N. C. 


Edward Rose, of Boston, Mass., presi- 
dent of Rose-Derry Corp., waste dealers 
and processors, has been on a visit to 
the firm’s office at Charlotte, N. C. Mr. 
Rose also attended the meeting at At- 
lanta of the directors of the American 
Co'ton Waste & Linters Exchange. 


Rk. H. Walker, president and treasurer 
ol ‘he Pickett Cotton Mills, High Point, 
N. C., who has been under treatment 
for some time in Baltimore and Phila- 
de'vhia, has returned to his home in 
Hivh Point greatly improved in health. 


seph J. Doolan, who was elected 
pr -ident of the Savannah (Ga.) Cotton 


Es. hange Monday, is only 32 years old, 
anc is the youngest man ever elected 
to ‘he presidency of the local cotton 


exchange, it is said. 





J. P. T. Armstrong elected president of the 
Corticelli Silk Co. as reported in 
these columns last week 


John F. Tinsley, vice-president and 
general manager of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, and Frederick 
E. Barth, vice-president of the Graton 
& Knight Co., both of Worcester, Mass., 
were speakers at the annual convention 
of the New England Purchasing Agents’ 
Association, which was held at the Ban- 
croft Hotel in that city on Nov. 13. 


Edward B. Benjamin, of New Orleans, 
has announced his resignation, effective 
immediately, as vice-president and di- 
rector of the E. V. Benjamin Co., Inc., 
operators of the Maginnis Cotton Mills. 


Martin W. Shaughnessey, vice-presi- 
dent of the Shaughnessey Knitting Co., 
Watertown, N. Y., made his first solo 
flight at the local airport on Nov. 14. 
Mr. Shaughnessey has been a pupil at 
the local airport for some time and plans 
to fly his own plane with the issuance 
of his license. 


Everett L. Moore, for the last eight 
years treasurer and clerk of S. Slater & 
Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass., with offices 
in New York, has resigned on account 
of ill health, effective at once. 


Frank Kilmer, treasurer of the 
Queensbury Mills, and Harry C. Coley, 
secretary and treasurer of the Howard 
Bros. Mfg. Co., of Worcester, Mass., 
have returned from a hunting trip in 
Maine. 


C. B. Brooks, general manager of the 
Utica Willowvale Bleachery Co., Chad- 
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wicks, N. Y., presided at a gathering 
of the Willowvale Welfare Association 
held during the last week at which an 
illustrated lecture was given on prin- 
ciples of safety. 


W. N. Thomas, assistant general man- 
ager of Dixie Mercerizing Co., is at 
Miami, Fla., to recuperate from a recent 
illness. 


John C. Judge has resigned as treas- 
urer of the Union Cotton Mfg. Co., Fall 
River, and Edward L. Hinchey has been 
elected to the position as of Dec. 1. Mr. 
Judge has been connected with the com- 
pany as overseer, superintendent and 
treasurer for 50 years. Mr. Hinchey is 
a native of Fall River and experienced 
in textile affairs through having served 
in the offices of the Parker mills and 
American Linen Co., treasurer of the 
Stafford mills and now being connected 
with the selling force of the Taber 
Mills of New Bedford. No successor 
to Mr. Hinchey will be appointed. 


J. H. Reaney, general manager of the 
Union Knitting Mills, St. Johnsville, 
N. Y., is among prominent textile men 
appointed to an executive committee in 
charge of a drive to raise funds for the 
Faxton Hospital in that district. 


Prof. D. W. S. Fedorov, mechanical 
engineer and cotton technologist, con- 
nected with the Moscow High Technical 
School, the Cotton Research Textile In- 
stitute, and the Moscow Textile Insti- 
tute, all located in Moscow, Russia, and 
a member of the Russian Cotton Textile 
Investigating Committee to America, 
recently spent a number of days at the 
Clemson College Textile School investi- 
gating cotton textile manufacturing cot- 
ton machinery, American methods, etc., 
in all branches of the cotton industry. 


Mitchell Heinemann, sales manager 
for the Jantzen Knitting Mills, of Port- 
land, Oregon, accompanied by Mrs. 
Heinemann, has returned home after a 
three months’ tour of Europe. They 
visited southern France and the Riviera 
and stopped in Paris to visit Mr. and 
Mrs. Royal Brown. Mr. Brown is now 
manager of the Paris office of the Jant- 


zen company and formerly lived in 
Portland. 

Frank Edmands, a director of the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., has 


been appointed town clerk of Hopedale. 


Erwin N. Darrin, assistant agent for 
the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., is 
on a southern trip. 


F. W. Calvert has accepted the posi- 
tion as designer for the Hockanum Co., 
Rockville, Conn. Mr. Calvert was for- 
merly employed at the Jas. J. Regan 
Mfg. Co., Rockville, Conn. 


J. A. Cortright has been appointed 
assistant division manager of the Rus- 
sell Mfg. Co.. in San Francisco branch 
office. Mr. Cortright will act as a con- 
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tact man between the various distrib- 
utors and dealers in Rusco Products and 
the factory branch at 727 Van Ness 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif., presenting a 
first hand knowledge of the trade’s 
needs to the factory engineers, produc- 
tion managers, and automobile trade. 


Col. J. W. Harrelson, of Raleigh, 
N. C., director of the Bureau of Con- 
servation and Development of the State 
of North Carolina, at a recent meeting 
there at the State textile school, ad- 
dressed the Tompkins’ Textile Society, 
on subjects pertaining to the textile in- 
dustry. 


Dr. J. E. Mills, chairman of the chem- 
istry and chemical technology division 
of the National Research Council, 
Washington, D. C., delivered the princi- 
pal address at a Special meeting of the 
Piedmont Section of the American 
Chemical Society held at Lander Col- 
lege, Greenwood, S. C.,. Nov. 16, to 
which the 30 members of the organiza- 
tion were in attendance. 


George Bond, veteran woolen mill 
manager of Lanark, Ont., Can., has 
passed his 92nd birthday. Despite his 
age and the fact that he is living retired, 
he is still interested in the Canadian 
textile industry. 


J. A. Faulkrod, the new manager oi 
Dover Silks has moved his family from 
Williamsport, Pa., to Port Dover. 


Dr. Charles E. Mullin, head of the tex- 
tile chemistry, dyeing and rayon de- 
partment of Clemson College, S. C., has 
recently been made a “Doctor of 
Science” by the French Government 
through the University of Nancy, 
France. 


Roscoe Spaulding, superintendent and 
agent of the Newichawanick Co., South 
Berwick, Me., has resigned his position 
with that company to take a similar 
position with the Black Bear Woolen 
Mills, Inc., Proctorsville, Vt. 


H. B. Miller, superintendent of the 
Cherry Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala., has 
resigned. 


Robert G. McBride has been appointed 
superintendent of the yarn department 
for the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
Thompsonville, Conn. For a number of 
years, Mr. McBride has been connected 
with the Webster Mills of the American 
Woolen Co., Webster, Mass. 


O. J. Purnell has taken the position 
as superintendent of the Gilbert Knitting 
Co., Little Falls, N. Y. Mr. Purnell was 
formerly connected with the Oak Mfg. 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


W. J. Erwin, formerly division man- 
ager and superintendent of the Ella 
division of the Consolidated Textile 
Corp., Shelby, N. C., has arrived at 
Great Falls, S. C., where he has assumed 
his duties as assistant to George M. 
Wright, president of the Republic Cot- 
ton Mills. 


William Allen, superintendent of the 
Grosvenor-Dale Co., North Grosvenor- 
Dale, Conn., for 10 years, has accepted 
a — position in a Baltic (Conn.) 
mill. 
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George E. Leighton, agent for the 
Barre Wool Combing Co., Ltd., South 
Barre, Mass., sailed from New York on 
Nov. 13 for an extended visit with rela- 
tives in Bradford, England. 


J. H. Miller has resigned as superin- 
tendent of knitting with the Fuld & 
Hatch Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., to 
take a similar position with the newly 
organized J. L. Teller Co. at Utica, N. Y. 


George R. Griffin, for a number of 
years superintendent at the Geo. E. 
Duffy Mig. Co., Worcester, Mass., has 
resigned his position with that company 
to accept a similar position with the 
Assabet Mills, American Woolen Co., 
Maynard, Mass. 


Robert H. Gaddy, of Albemarle, 
N. C., has been appointed superintendent 
of the full-fashioned hosiery department 
of Magnet Mills, Inc., Clinton, Tenn. 


R. L. Smith, superintendent of pro- 
duction of the Corticelli Silk Co., New 
London, Conn., has been elected a di- 
rector of the company. 


E. G. Robinson, formerly electrical 
engineer, Owning power interests in 
Oregon towns in the Willamette valley, 
has just returned to Portland after a 
trip to Europe where he spent a year and 
a half studying the linen industry in 
Ireland and other countries. 


W. D. Stockton, who has engaged in 
designing work with The Dover Mills 
Co., Shelby, N. C., since graduating 
trom the N. C. State College textile 
school, was recently named _ superin- 
tendent of the Charles Mills Co., Red 
Springs, N. C. 


C. W. Bean, for the past ten years 
designer for the Mayfield (Ky.) Woolen 
Mills, recently resigned. Mr. Bean 
states that he will take an extended 
vacation before he determines his plans 
for the future. 


Roy E. Jones, general manager of the 
Seneca Knitting Mills, Inc., Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., has returned from an ex- 
tended hunting trip through the Adiron- 
dack Mts. 


Lloyd L. Sykes has accepted the 
position as designer and assistant super- 
intendent for the Camden (Maine) 
Woolen Co. Mr. Sykes was formerly 
with the Wilton (Maine) Woolen Co. 


ELA. Maddox is teaching loom fixing 
in the night school of the Imperial Cot- 
ton Mills, Eatonton, Ga. 


Marshall Sanders has been made head 
of the day carding at the Oconee Mills 
Co., Westminster, S. C. 


L. M. Pugh is now overseer of night 
weaving at the Washington Mfg. Co., 
Fennille, Ga. 


J. E. Eccles has taken the position as 
foreman of spinning at the plant of the 
Roff Knitting Mills, Inc., Cohoes, N. Y. 


J. F. Barry has béen transferred from 
the position of overseer of finishing to 
that of overseer of weaving at the Eagle 
& Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., suc- 
ceeding C. V. Stevens, who has resigned. 
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F. E. Hughes, formerly master me 
chanic of the Springstein Mills, of Ches- 
ter, S. C., has purchased an interest in 
the Royal Cleaners, Inc., Chester, and 
will manage that business in the future. 


Thomas Joy, Westminster, S. C., has 
taken charge of the production depart- 
ment of the Thorndike Co., West War- 
ren, Mass. 


Alfred Linderson, overseer at Pone- 
mah Mills, Taftville, Conn., was elected 
president of the Eastern Connecticut 
Mills Association at its annual meeting 
Nov. 14. Other officers are. vice- 
presidents, Samuel Trusedale, Samuel 
Boyd, Ian Ainsworth and Edward 
Leonard; secretary-treasurer, Prentice 
W. Chase. Lincoln Baylies, president 
of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Boston, Mass., was the 
principal speaker of the meeting. 


George J. Burke has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
Ware (Mass.) Woolen Co. Mr. Burke 
comes from Rochester, N. H. 


Thomas F. Loftus has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of weaving for Strong- 
Hewat Co., No. Adams, Mass. Mr. 
Loftus was formerly employed at the 
Pontoosuc Mills, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Adolph Eyber has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
Wyandotte, Worsted Co., Rochester, 
N. H. Mr. Eyber was formerly em- 
ployed at Janesville, Wis. 


Michael Hanley has taken the position 
as overseer of spinning for the Webster 
Mills, American Woolen Co., Webster, 
Mass. Mr. Hanley was formerly em- 
ployed at the Chase Mills, Webster, 
Mass. 


M. H. Carter, formerly head of the 
spinning, spooling and warping depart- 
ments of the Connecticut Mills, Decatur, 
Ala., now holds a similar position with 
the Goodyear Clearwater Mills, Atco, Ga. 


A. H. Bigham, who has been yard 
overseer at the Eureka Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. C., has resigned. 


E. L. Sord is now overseer of carding 
and spinning at the Bowie (Texas) Cot- 
ton Mills. 


R. Hardin, head of the night spinning 
department of the Gray Mfg. Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., has resigned. 


J. H. Clark, head of the weaving de- 
partment of the Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cot- 
ton Mills, has resigned. 


Robert Black has been made second 
hand in day spinning at the Gray Mfg. 
Co., Gastonia, N. 


Nicholas F. Hanley, overseer of the 
spinning department of the Chase Mills 
of the American Woolen Co., Webster, 
Mass., has taken a similar position with 
the Webster Mills of the same company 
which he formerly held. 


M. H. Carter has resigned as head of 
the spinning, spooling and warping de- 
partments of the Connecticut Mills Co., 
Decatur, Ala. 


Patrick J. Triggs has resigned his 
position as overseer of the twisting de- 
partment of E. G. Carlton & Sons, Roch- 
dale, Mass., after 15 years service and 
will live in retirement at Brockton, 
Mass. 
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New MACHINERY & PROCESSES 





Multi-Blade Woolen Shear 


One Man Operates New Machine Which 


Shears 


A NEW multi-blade woolen shear 
44 with several novel features of con- 
siderable interest has been developed by 
the Parks & Woolson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt. Three, four, five, or 
any number of blades may be furnished ; 
and each is claimed to be as accessible 
as the blade on a single shear. Face 
and back shearing may be accomplished 
in one run by means of an automatic 
cloth-turner. New types of blades are 
employed and each fly blade is individ- 
ually driven by a separate motor. The 
machine is claimed to be easy to grind 
and adjust. List-saving or plain rests 
may be supplied. The shear is known 
as the Centurial, since it comes at the 
end of a century of shear building by 
the Parks and Woolson company. 


Advantages of Multi-Blade 


The multi-blade idea saves labor and 
floor space, increases production, cen- 
tralizes the shearing operation, and 
gives a uniform finish with little wear 
and tear on the cloth. Regardless of 
the number of blades, the entire control 
is centralized at the front. Here are lo- 
cated the blade-raising levers to pass 
sewings, the push-button control for the 
tly-blade motors and the main motor, 
the blade dials for adjusting the depth 
of cut, and the cloth-feed cut-out pedal. 
Since the cutting point for each blade is 
in sight from the central control sta- 
tion, one man operates the machine 
without leaving his position in front, ex- 
cept for periodic oiling and inspection. 






Face and Back in One Run 


Between each two sections is an aisle 
broad enough to permit the comfortable 
removal or grinding of the blades, the 
oiling of the swab, or general inspection 
and maintenance. From these aisles, or 
from the sides of the machine, bearings 
and parts that require attention are eas- 
ily reached. 


The Cloth Turner 


The cloth turner is an ingenious de- 
vice, located entirely under the machine. 
It makes possible the shearing of face 
and back in the same run. The prin- 
ciple on which it works is illustrated in 
the accompanying diagram. The goods 
are carried through the turner with the 
aid of an auxiliary, frictionally driven 
draft roll running parallel to the side 
of the machine. It is claimed that the 
tension on the goods can be regulated 
accurately and that light fabrics may 
be handled without undue stretch or 
damage of any kind. The turner can 
be placed at any point under the ma- 
chine so that the number of back and 
face blades may be proportioned in any 
way desired. The most usual arrange- 
ment is with the first blade shearing the 
back of the goods and all the others 
shearing the face, as: illustrated in the 
largest of the accompanying photo- 
graphs. 

Each unit in the regular shear has a 
raising brush for raising the face fibers 
before cutting, a flock brush to clean 
the back of the goods for smooth pas- 
sage over the rest, and a laying brush 
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Principle of the Cloth Turner 


to lay the face nap after shearing. The 
number and character of the brushes 
may be changed to suit individual re- 
quirements. 

The individual fly-blade drive elimi- 
nates two sources of annoyance; viz., 
the slipping of the fly-blade drive belt 
and wear of the fly-blade gudgeons and 
boxes. Elimination of slipping prevents 
loss in shearing efficiency, and blade 
marks due to variations in the speed 
of the fly blade. The direct drive leaves 
the fly blade entirely free with nothing 
but its own weight to develop friction 
in the bearings, and eliminates wear, 
which not only makes repairs necessary 
but, when allowed to go too far, often 
causes imperfect shearing, blade burn- 
ing, and other annoying results. The 
drive also eliminates numerous shafts, 
pulleys, bearings, and belts. 

The essentials of the direct drive are 
clearly shown in the smallest of the 
accompanying photographs. The motor 
is 14 hp., of the textile type, screened 
against flocks and dirt. It is geared to 
the fly-blade gudgeon by a fine-pitch 


\ 66}-In. Five-Blade Woolen Shear with List-Saving Rests and Cloth-Turner. First blade shears the back; the other four, the face 
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Front View of Blade Assembly 


micarta pinion and an internal, involute 
cut gear. The method of gearing is 
claimed to produce a self-aligning, self- 
guarding, long-wearing, vibrationless, 
and practically noiseless coupling be- 
tween motor and blade. 


The Centurial Blades 


The Centurial blades are new in gen- 
eral design and in method of adjustment. 
They are easy to grind and long-wear- 
ing. The blade frame is a massive box 
casting. Its weight and rigidity pro- 
vide a solid base for the ledger and fly- 
blades. The ledger knife of the P & W 
chisel-edge type, is riveted to a steel 
sub-base, which in turn is fastened to 
the heavy ledger casting by large, 
closely spaced cap screws. ‘This con- 
struction provides rigidity while shear- 
ing and flexibility while adjusting. 

The fly blade has twenty cutters 
(smooth-face or file cut, as preferred) 
twisting twice around the 34-in.-diam- 
eter bar in 664 in. Its gudgeons are 
unusually large and are made of a stiff, 
hardened, alloy steel. The fly-blade 
boxes are conveniently arranged for 
assembling, grinding, and adjusting the 
blades. They have babbitt lining, 
quickly removable caps, and sight-feed 
oilers. The more important adjust- 
ments are provided with graduated 
indexes. 

All the screws for straightening the 
ledger knife and adjusting it to the fly 
blade are located in front. In making 
adjustments of the blades while they are 
in the shear, there is therefore no neces- 
sity of reaching over the top, or of going 
around in back. The blade-adjusting 
screws, furthermore, do not become cov- 
ered with oil and flocks. When once 





Method of Driving the Fly Blades 
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the ledger knife is made straight by 
means of the adjusting screws, there is 
practically no occasion to touch the 
screws again, for during grinding the 
fly blade is let down onto the ledger by 
easy, graduated stages, until it cuts clear 
across. 


Adjustable Oil Can 





May Be Regulated to Provide Any 
Quantity of Lubricant 


An oil can which may be adjusted to 
give any amount of flow has been placed 
on the market by Joseph Kaye and 
Sons, Ltd., Lock Works, Leeds, Eng- 
land. The oil is released by a thumb 
button near the handle, and the position 
of an adjustable screw determines the 
amount this thumb button may be de- 
pressed. 


Automatic Starter 


Designed for Direct Current Service 
on Small Motors 


A new counter e.m.f. type automatic 
starter, for small d.c. motors on general 
applications, is announced by Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., 207 12th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. This new, small-motor starter 
incorporates a number of new and im- 
portant features such as small size, re- 
duced-voltage starting, thermal-over- 
load protection, low-voltage protection, 
and renewable silver contacts. It is 
rated up to 2 hp., 115 or 230 volts. The 
contactors are designed especially for 
direct-current service, and the renew- 
able silver contacts insure long life. 
Each starter is supplied with a sep- 
arate pushbutton master switch provid- 
ing three-wire remote control. Two- 
wire control can be furnished if desired. 

The starters consist of a main-line 
contactor, an accelerating contactor, an 
armature resistor, and the thermal- 
overload relays. On depressing the 
“start” button of the master switch, the 
main-line contactor connects the motor 
to the line through the armature re- 
sistor. As the motor accelerates to the 
proper point, the counter e.m.f. of the 
motor armature closes the accelerating 
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contactor, which cuts out the armature 
resistor, connecting the motor across 
the line. 

The standard starter is supplied with 
thermal-overload relays, but starters 
without the relays are also available. 
The overload relays are the same as 
those used in this company’s a.c. auto- 





Automatic Starter with Overload Protection 


matic starters for small motors. They 
are of the fusible alloy type and can be 
made applicable to various size motors, 
by simply changing the heater coils. 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


BatuinG machine. 1,735,036. J. J. Cald- 
well, Chickamauga, Ga. Assigned to 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

BLEACHING machine. 1,735,146. L. P. 
Tenca, Cleveland, O. Assigned to In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, O. 

Bossin-WINDING machine, Attachment for. 
1,735,349. J. D. Joyce, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CotLar, Method of making attached. 1,- 
735,399. R. Hantor, New York. As- 
signed to Hall, Hartwell & Co., Troy, 
New York. 

CoNDITIONING air, Apparatus for. 1,735,- 
611. L. Helmer, New York. 

Corton-FEEDING mechanism. 
W. Shaw, Lowell, Mass. 
Kitson Machine Shop. 

Frsrous materials, Machine for processing. 
1,735,749. M. Goldberg, New York. 

SEWING machine, For blindstitching. _1,- 
735,584. F. M. Prestwich, New York. 

Suuttie. 1,735,544. L. Pavia, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

S1tK-Woot, Method of treating materials 
containing. 1,735,420. D. G. Chisholm 
and J. H. Hanum, Cleveland, O. As- 
signed to G. E. Collings, trustee, Cleve- 


land, 

TRIMMING device. 1,735, a. F. M. Will- 
iams, Watertown, N. 

Twist-Lace machine. 1735, 651. F. Noyer 
and P. Pilord, Calais, France. 

WExs-REGISTERING means. 1,735,100. 0. 
Wohlrabe, Plauen, Germany. Assigned 
to Vogtlandische Maschinenfabrik, Ak- 
tiengengesellschaft, Plauen, Germany. 


1,735,135, 
Assigned to 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


Creases in Rayon Crepe 


Technical Editor : 

When making rayon crepes we have con- 
siderable difficulty with cracks (creases, 
breaks) running in the general direction of 
the warp, but somewhat diagonal. These 
cracks vary in accordance with the con- 
struction and the raw material used. 

This defect must be quite common, as 
we find that one of the most prominent 
American rayon manufacturers, in making 
up a sample card of its own dyestuffs used 
on its own fabrics, employed a rayon crepe 
showing the same imperfections. 

These creases appear to be caused by the 
filling thread kinking up and pushing the 
warp threads apart. We do not under- 
stand, however, why these breaks should 
follow straight lines. They become ap- 
parent almost as soon as the cloth touches 
the water. 

We would appreciate your opinion as to 
the cause of this trouble, as well as a sug- 
gestion for a remedy. For your reference, 
we are sending you enclosed (1) samples 
of a crepe fabric made of multi-filament 
glantzstoff rayon, both warp and filling; 
(2) a crepe fabric made of regular Court- 
auld’s viscose both ways; and (3) sam- 
ples taken from a rayon manufacturer’s 
color card. (6998) 


Nature of Fabrics 


In one of the groups of samples sub- 
mitted, referred to as No. 1, there is a 
sample of the cloth in the gray, and two 
dyed samples—a black and an orange. 
The count of the gray cloth is 103 x 663, 
woven with 2 picks right-hand twist, and 
2 picks left-hand twist, of crepe rayon 
filling, the size of the warp appearing to 
be about 100 denier. This has evidently 
been woven 60/2, equal to 120 ends per 
inch, and with 64 picks per inch, the 
differences in count being due to shrink- 
age. The filling also appears to be about 
100 denier, a few tests showing a twist 
of 45 to 50 turns per inch. 

The dyed samples, while having a 
general crepey aspect, show certain 
lengthwise wrinkles, or creases—some- 
times slight and sometimes quite notice- 

ble, and of frequent occurence. While 
these, generally, are more or less parallel 

ith the warp, some are not, deflecting 
nstead at a slight angle. 

The group of samples No. 2, compris- 
ng an unfinished sample and two fin- 


ished ones, a blue and a brown, are of 
the same, or similar, construction, and 
the same remarks as to streakiness apply 
to these also, although the streaks are 
somewhat less acute. 

In the No. 3 group of samples, there 
are five small cuttings of finished ma- 
terial, all of which show the same streak- 
iness. Some of the streaks are quite 
acute, and, in some instances, their 
variation from the line of the warp is 
very pronounced. 


A Common Defect 


The defect inquired about is one 
which is very common in this class of 
goods. It may also be remarked that 
it is a defect which is frequently found 
in crepe fabrics in which the crepe fill- 
ing is hard-twisted spun silk, and also 
in constructions in which the filling is 
crepe twist made from cotton, or from 
worsted, and this, also, regardless of 
the material of which the warp is made. 
Many such instances have come to the 
attention of the writer in which the 
warps were of raw silk and the fillings 
of spun silk, or of worsted. 

The usual method of arranging the 
goods for the boil-off is to have them 
folded in yard-and-a-quarter folds, or 
any other convenient length. Through 
the selvages, close to each end of the 
folds, a strong cotton cord is put and 
a loop formed of it. These loops are 
hooked into notches near the ends of 
the long, strong dye sticks which will 
cross the box in which the boiling is 
done. The folded piece of goods, now 
hanging under the stick will then be put 
into the bath; and after it becomes 
saturated with the liquor it will hang 
in a perpendicular position. 

In the many handlings of the goods 
after removal from the loom, more or 
less wrinklings will have occurred, and 
these will be present in the pieces when 
they enter the hot boil-off liquor. A 
wrinkle, or crease, has the effect of 
slightly spreading apart, the warp 
threads at such a place. 


Effect of Contraction 


You say that the creases become ap- 
parent almost as soon as the cloth 





touches the water, and this is just what 
might be expected to happen. Im- 
mediately the cloth enters the liquor, 
the contractile forces of the filling, 
caused by the hard twisting, instantly 
come into play, and the kinks, or con- 
tractions attendant thereon, develop at 
once. These kinks form along the paths 
of least resistance; and, in the places 
where the warp threads are slightly 
more separated, rows of kinks run along 
these lines and thus present the series 
of longitudinal creases that are in evi- 
dence. Thus formed, they can never be 
eliminated, but remain as premanent de- 
fects in the cloth. 

In the case of all-silk goods, such as 
crepe-de-chine, etc., the reason why this 
trouble is not generally experienced is 
that it takes a little time for the gum 
in the silk to become sufficiently softened 
and dissolved away to permit of the full 
creping force latent in the twisted yarns 
to make itself felt. As the degumming 
of the filling proceeds, the kinks begin 
to form here, there, and everywhere, but 
a substantial time elapses before all the 
kinks that will eventually form can come 
into being. Hence in this gradual de- 
velopment of the kinks in the filling, 
their distribution is uniform and general 
without being concentrated into any par- 
ticular spots or paths. 

On the other hand, in the case of the 
materials mentioned—rayon, spun silk, 
worsted, and cotton—there is no gum to 
boil off, and a contraction takes place 
that is instantaneous and complete 
throughout the whole material; and, 
wherever there is even a slight spread- 
ing apart of the warp threads, rows of 
kinks will instantly develop along such 
paths, as already explained. 


Preventive Measures 


The best method known to the writer 
to avoid these objectionable effects is 
by a pre-wetting out of the material 
while held in a stretched-out condition. 
For this purpose, a dye jig filled with 
cold water can be used. The goods 
should first be rolled tightly on a roller, 
and, in this rolling up, they should be 
passed over a spreading roller of a very 
efficient kind, which will spread out and 
smooth the fabric to the greatest degree 
possible. In this smoothed, spread-out 
condition the fabric should be firmly and 
truly wound up on the roller; and, to 
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The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 
We do not undertake 
knitted fabric construction. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a 
request that the name be withheid. 
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the end of the piece, a long and equally 
smooth leader cloth of a suitably se- 
lected fabric should be attached. 

The roll is then taken to the dye jig 
and the leader cloth is passed down 
through the water and in and out 
through the submerged rollers, and then 
up to the takeup roller on the other side. 
After the machine is started, the fabric 
to be treated enters the water in this 
smoothed-out state, held under good ten- 
sion, and not traveling too fast. In this 
wetting-out treatment, the filling begins 
to contract, but the kinks which are 
formed are developed in a fairly regular 
way, and with general distribution, 
rather than being free to run along the 
paths made by any spread threads, which 
would have been the case had they been 
first put into the boiling-off bath. One 
passage through the jig, so long as the 
goods are thoroughly saturated, is gen- 
erally sufficient for the purpose, and 
they now come out with the surplus 
liquor squeezed back and are wound 
firmly on the take-up roll. This roller 
can be brought to a folding machine, 
and the goods put up into folds of suit- 
able length, as already explained; and, 
when stitched through the selvages and 
mounted on sticks, they can be put into 
the boiling-off bath. Under the in- 
fluence of the hot water a further kink- 
ing will doubtless develop, but no harm 
will then be done. 

This method (or modification of it) 
has been successfully used in preventing, 
or minimizing to a negligible degree, the 
formation of creases in fabrics made 
with silk warps and with crepe spun- 
silk filling, and crepe worsted filling ; 
and it would seem to the writer that, as 
the principle is the same, it should apply 
equally well to fabrics made with rayon 
crepe-twist filling. JAMES CHITTICK. 


k *k x 


Pulled Threads in 
Full-Fashioned Stocking 


Technical Editor : 

Enclosed is a single 4-thread full-fash- 
ioned stocking containing numerous flaws 
in the upper part of the leg. Usually a 
pulled thread is responsible for this type of 
flaw, but there is no evidence of this condi- 
tion in the sample we are sending you. 
This stocking was worn once and rinsed in 
clear water. Can you enlighten us as to 
the cause of defects like this? (6991) 


After a careful study of the spots 
appearing in the sample submitted, it 
seems most likely that they are largely 
the result of “pulled threads,” probably 
resulting from handling. While there 
is no apparent sign of the threads be- 
ing pulled, it seems that probably only 
a few fibers of the total of about 50 in 
this yarn have been pulled. These are 
too fine to be apparent. 

If the stocking is pulled across its 
width from either side of a spot, a 
slight snap will be felt, and, upon releas- 
ing the fabric, the spot will have disap- 
peared. Probably this breaks the few 
pulled fibers and allows the other to go 
back to a normal position. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 


Probably the trouble originates in 
handling the stocking in washing, either 
from the hands of the operative or from 
some roughness about the washing 


apparatus. 
x * x 


Temperature in Crabbing 
Technical Editor : 

Wilt you kindly oblige by giving me in- 
formation on the following? Can you tell 
me how hot to have the water in a rolling 
and stretching machine for putting men’s 
wear on rolls, and how long to let both 
the gray and dyed pieces stay on the rolls? 

(6993 ) 

This being nothing more than a light 
crabbing or setting process, it is well to 
have the temperature of the bath for 
gray goods at the boil; although, if 
your goods can be prepared first (that 
is, fulled and scoured), you will find 
water at 170° F. very satisfactory. 

For fast colors on this class of work 
to roll after dyeing, 130° F. will do very 
good work and be perfectly safe. It is 
the usual custom to leave the goods on 
the rolls over night, having them turned 
end for end; that is to say, about the 
end of the day’s work have the rolls 
turned in order to keep the water evenly 
distributed through the pieces. 

x * * 


Tendering of Black Braid 


Technical Editor: 

We are having trouble with our black 
braid breaking; and, if you will pull the 
enclosed samples, you will note it is tender 
and breaks very easily. This braid is made 
from good-quality combed peeler yarn, 
mercerized, and dyed sulphur black, and is 
not more than ten months old. We know 
the sulphur-black process tends to weaken 
the yarn, but have never experienced these 
complaints before with the braid really 
rotten. Please let us know what you think 
our dyer is doing with this yarn. 

(6994) 

Although the question of cotton goods 
of all descriptions becoming tender after 
having been dyed with sulphur black has 
been discussed in these columns several 
times during the past year, it may be in 
order to make a few more comments at 
this time. First, note that no tendering 
ever takes place during the dyeing opera- 
tion. The tendering action begins with 
the drying. Then when the goods are 
bone dry, it ceases for a time, only to 
resume as the cotton re-absorbs moisture 
from the air. Two lots from the same 
dyebath may be dried and shipped to 
customers, one of which will retain its 
strength while the other will become 
tender in storage. The reason is that 
every dyeing of sulphur black is ready 
to become tender when the conditions of 
heat, moisture, and acidity are present. 

It is well recognized that the presence 
of metallic salts and even the weakest 
acids are predisposing causes of tender- 
ing, although they themselves are not 
capable of weakening cotton fibers. To 
avoid, or rather inhibit, such influences 
it is customary to apply mild alkaline 
solutions or soaps to the material before 
drying, or else salts of weak acids, such 
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as acetates, so the first tendencies toward 
acid formation will be checked. This 
form of safeguard will only take care 
of the goods up to the time of their 
first washing, which may be satisfactory 
to the dealer, but does not help the con- 
sumer or the general reputation of the 
product. 

Many who used sulphur blacks during 
the years following the war on account 
of their cheapness have turned to the 
more expensive but dependable dyes. In 
many cases a full shade of direct black, 
after-treated with formaldehyde, will 
answer the requirements, while in other 
cases a good developed black is needed. 
There is no cause for surprise if a 
sulphur becomes tender; the surprise is 
that it was not noticed on former lots. 
There is no positive remedy and we 
would strongly recommend the use of 
developed black in the future. 


* * * 


Removing Spot from 


Finished Cloth 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a piece of cloth on 
which you will notice a brown spot. Please 
advise if you know of anything that will 
remove this kind of imperfection, as we 
are having considerable trouble with it in 
our goods. (6976) 


The inquirer does not state whether 
he wants to remove the stain in the dry 
state or the wet condition. The sample 
is being returned with the stain entirely 
removed by a weak solution of sul- 
phonated castor oil, the spot being 
worked a trifle between the fingers, then 
washed out in cold water. This could 
be done very readily on the perch before 
washing. This no doubt is the most 
practical method. 

The spot in question gives the writer 
the impression that its cause may be 
from steam condensing and the water 
dropping on the cloth while the process 
of dry steaming, before pressing, takes 
place. There is little use in having 
steam turned full blast and the excess 
condensing, when with the valve just 
cracked, sufficient steam will be sup- 
plied to do all that is required. 


* * * 


Peat-Smoke Odor on Woolens 


Technical Editor: 

In reference to Inquiry No. 6960, 
which was published in the TEXTILE 
Wor p for October 19, 1929, I venture 
to send you this additional information. 
There are some Scotch mills using a 
liquid to give woolens a peat-smoke odor. 
While in Inverness, Scotland, I found 
one mill using this product successfully. 
The duplication of smell was almost 
perfect, although I am unable to say how 
permanent is the effect. The owner of 
this particular mill was willing to tell 
outsiders that something other than 
natural peat was used. My best recol- 
lection is that it is a German Product 
sold by the I. G. in Bradford, England. 

W. B. R. 
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THe Multi-Design True- 
Ribbed Top makes this a 
dual-use half-hose .. . It may 
be worn either full-length or 
turned down (see illustration) 
..- Just one of the many styl- 
ing ideas which the Fidelity 
Multi-Design Machine 
makes possible. 


Full information and 
catalogue upon request. 


FIDELITY MACHINE 
COMPANY 


3908-18 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia 
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COTTON 


Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., is 
working night and day filling an order 
for a special fabric used in the manu- 
facture of window shades by the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.’s plant at 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Montevallo (Ala.) Cotton Mill. Brick 
work on the plant which is being erected 
is progressing rapidly and the erection 
of a mill village of 30 houses will begin 
shortly. Initial plans call for the in- 
stallation of 6,000 spindles. 


Griffin (Ga.) Cotton Mills. Plans for 
the expenditure of $400,000 in improve- 
ments on the plant and mill village have 
been announced by W. H. Hightower, 
president of the Hightower interest, 
which recently purchased the Griffin 
mills. 


*Nonquitt Spinning Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., is installing 250 new Draper auto- 
matic looms with dobby heads, one-half 
of which have been set up. The others 
will be installed as soon as delivery 
is made and actual production is planned 
about the first of the year. 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., started running 
cotton through the No. 3 Granite mill, 
the company’s Fall River division, on 
Nov. 12, and is busily engaged re- 
vamping the No. 2 Granite. The No. 1 
Granite had been dismantled before the 
purchase by the Pepperell and it is ex- 
pected that this unit will be disposed 
of to the city for use as a fire station. 


American Linen Co., Fall River, Mass., 
which has been closed for two years, 
has authorized the directors to dispose 
of the assets and liquidate the affairs 
of the company. 


Ford Motor Co., Highland Park, 
Mich., is running on a capacity schedule 
at its local upholstery material mill, with 
output averaging about 30,000 yd. per 
week. A full working quota is employed. 


Salisbury (N. C.) Cotton Mills re- 
cently installed 10,000 spindles of Whitin 
spinning equipped with Saco-Lowell- 
Roth system of drafting. 


_Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rockingham, 
N. C., recently installed additional Saco- 
Lowell carding, drawing, roving and 
spinning equipment, including 2,840 
spindles. 


Priscilla Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., 
have been chartered to manufacture 
yarns, cloths and other textile products. 
Authorized capital stock is $100,000 pre- 
ferred and $12,000 no par value common. 
Subscribed shares number 30. The in- 
corporators are J. H. Separk, R. M. 
Aycock, and C. D. Gray, all of Gastonia. 


Chickasaw Thread Co., Shelby, N. C., 
been granted a charter to manufac- 
ture yarns, cloth and all kinds of textile 
fa rics, with an authorized capital stock 
ot $100,000. The incorporators are G. 
B. Turner, of Indianapolis; J. T. Yates, 


“Indicates previous mention of project. 


MILL NEWS 


of Shelby, and John F. Schenck, of 
Lawndale. 


*E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Inc., Burling- 
ton, N. C. The three-story addition, 
56 x 85 ft., under construction on the 
west end of the plant, is progressing 
nicely. The building will be used for an 
increase in the manufacture of fine rayon 
cloths, W. M. Williams, secretary and 
manager, stated. The specific type of 
machinery to be installed is indefinite 
at this time, Mr. Williams added, but 
will probably be the broad type of loom. 
Lynn B. Williamson, of Greensboro, 
nr ty is president and treasurer of the 
mills. 


Marion (N. C.) Mfg. Co., of which 
R. W. Baldwin is president, is planning 
to put water and sewerage in every 
house in the mill village at East Marion. 
The houses are already equipped with 
electric lights. The contemplated instal- 
lation will cost $110,000 and contract has 
been entered into with the city of 
Marion for water. 


Tabardrey Mfg. Co., Haw River, 
N. C., has purchased 84 drawing-in- 
frames from the Sharp Mfg. Co., in 
course of liquidation, of New Bedford, 
Mass. 


Bourne Mills’ (Tiverton, R. I.) direc- 
tors called a special meeting of the 
stockholders for Nov. 21 to hear a report 
of the directors and take action upon a 
proposal from directors to authorize sale 
of the company’s assets and proceed 
with liquidation proceedings. The mill 
has been closed the last seven weeks 
as the result of a strike on the part of 
the weavers against the introduction of 
the multiple looms system. The finan- 
cial statement presented to stockholders 
at the close of the mill year showed 
a surplus of $320,000. 


*Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
S. C., mew annex to the silk mill has 
been entirely completed, machinery in- 
stalled and full production of the manu- 
facture of their own yarns for the 
silk mill will begin the first week of 
December. 


Oconee Mills Co., Westminster, S. C., 
is having a brick office building con- 
structed. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Adhering to the 
decision reached here Nov. 12, at an 
executive session of mill officials of the 
narrow sheeting and print cloth groups 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute for a 
minimum reduction of 27% in output, 
it has been announced that a dozen mills 
in the section would operate only four 
days a week beginning Nov. 22 


Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., is running on a basis of about 
85% of capacity at its different mills, 
and will continue on this schedule for 
an indefinite period. 


La France Plushes, corner Dundas 
and Beale Sts., Woodstock, Ont., Can., 
have paid off their complete indebted- 
ness to the city of Woodstock on the 
purchase of the old worsted spinning 
mills property, which they purchased 
from the municipality for $9,000. 
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WOOL 


Western Felt Works, Chicago, IIl., 
have approved plans for expansion at 
their mill, including a fifth extension to 
cost about $50,000, with equipment, 
which is scheduled to be ready for serv- 
ice in January. 


Aldrich Mfg. Co., Charlton City, 
Mass., shut down indefinitely on Nov. 13. 


Dunn Worsted Mill, Huntington, 
Mass., will be purchased by local resi- 
dents for $10,000. Leonard F. Hardy, 
resident of the town and public utilities 
commissioner, has been requested to 
make the deal with William B. Dunn of 
Providence, R. Residents have 
secured $12,000 and are now seeking 
$8,000 more for new machinery and 
equipment. 


*Quinapoxet (Mass.) Mfg. Co., in 
bankruptcy. The property of this com- 
pany, which suspended operations a year 
ago, was transferred to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts on Nov. 15, 
consideration being $90,000. The state 
took the property for metropolitan water 
purposes. 


Fabyan Woolen Co., Medway, Mass., 
is discarding its old-style looms and re- 
placing them with automatics, some of 
which have been transferred from the 
Quinebaug (Conn.) plant. The plant is 
operating to capacity days, while some 
of the departments are also operated 
nights. The plant at Quinebaug is being 
dismantled. 


Ashworth Woolen Mills, Charlton 
City, Mass., closed down on Nov. 15, 
for an indefinite period, releasing about 
100 employes. Lack of orders is said 
to be the cause of the curtailment. 


M. J. Whittall Associates, Inc., Wor- 
cester, Mass., have taken out a permit 
for a two-story brick and steel boiler 
plant at their mill on Brussel St., esti- 
mated to cost $90,000, with equipment. 
General contract recently was let to the 
Morton C. Tuttle Co., Boston, Mass. 


American Hair Felt Co., Newark, 
N. J., is running on a maximum produc- 
tion schedule, with night shift, and will 
hold to this schedule for some weeks 
to come. 


A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., Freehold, 
N. J., has begun the installation of 
equipment in new mill unit, in connec- 
tion with general expansion and better- 
ment program now under way at the 
plant. A large loom, 50 ft. long, weigh- 
ing more than 51,000 Ibs., will be a piece 
of primary equipment to be placed in 
service, with a large quota of auxiliary 
machinery. 


Kenwood Mills, Ltd., Arnprior, Ont., 
Can., manufacturers of blankets, are con- 
templating the erection of an addition to 
their plant and plans are expected to be 
in the hands of contractors shortly. 


Ayers Ltd., Lachute, Que., Can., are 
enlarging their textile mill by a two- 
story concrete addition costing $350,000. 
The work is to be completed by Feb. 1, 
1930. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Many a finishing dept. is 
saving substantially 


Significant—the number of mills nowadays that are 
turning their attention to the finishing room. Never 
has drying equipment, for instance, been subjected to 
such critical scrutiny. 


Andrews and Goodrich engineers are playing an impor- 
tant role in aiding mill men to operate economically in 
this important department. A&G Equipment is invari- 
ably designed for individual needs. The whole drying 
job from stem to stern is planned and executed with 
your operating conditions—your own layout—in mind. 
Which is the reason you see numerous examples 
throughout the industry of A&G Equipment chalking 
up notable production increases—contributing impor- 
tant improvements in product quality. 


In calling on A&G you have a corps of drying and 
ventilating specialists at your command. They have 
helped literally scores of mill men with problems 
similar to your own. Let’s get together. 


Andrews & Goodrich, Inc. 


Sidney and Erie Sts., Cambridge, Mass. 





Equipment for 


Dryinc & VENTILATING 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 





Hanson’s Woolen Mill, Hull, Que., is 
about to start work on a $25,000 addi- 
tion to its plant. The city has passed 
a by-law granting a fixed assessment of 
$10,300 for a period of ten years. 


KNIT 
*Jones Knitting Mills, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Cal., are erecting a _ building 


which will give 12,000 additional sq.ft. 
of floor space to the present plant, lo- 
cated at 1013 Santa Barbara Ave., and 
new machinery is enroute from the East. 


Forget-Me-Not Full-Fashioned Hos- 
iery Co., Merchantville, N. J., has ar- 
ranged for change of company name to 
the Merchantville Hosiery Co., at the 
same time increasing capital to $150,000. 


American Full-Fashioned Silk Hosiery 
Co., Paterson, N. J., has contracted with 
the Robert Reiner, Inc., Weehawken, 
a aes hosiery mill equipment, for a 
number of “Einsiedel-Reiner” high-speed 
knitting machines for installation in its 
new mill addition, now under way. 


Fonda (N. Y.) Silk Fabric Co., has 
been reorganized with John H. Rathman 
purchasing the interests of W. J. Weeper 
ind Granville Quick. The business will 
be operated as heretofore. 


Thermo Mills, Inc., West Sand Lake, 


\. Y., resumed operations this week 
aiter a ten days’ shutdown for repairs. 

A. V. Morris & Sons, Amsterdam, 
NX. Y., have leased a section of their 


lant known as Mill No. 7, to the Am- 


sterdam Laundry Co. The mill had 
been idle for several months. 
Faith Knitting Co., Averill Park, 


\X. Y., has increased operations and is 
ow running on full time schedules. 


Burlington (N. C.) Knitting Mills, 
plant has been sold to R. H. Whitehead, 
f Burlington, for $5,150, the sale being 
approved by the federal bankruptcy 
court at Greensboro. The Burlington 
Knitting Mills filed a petition in bann 
ruptcy sometime ago placing the assets 
at $7,730 and the liabilities at $22,263. 


*Nebel Knitting Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Work is steadily progressing on the ad- 
dition and machinery is to be installed 
in time to permit operations to begin 
about the first of the year, officials state. 
This addition is located near the first 
unit and when completed will practically 
double production capacity. The build- 
ing and equipment for the new addition 
represents around $200,000. The con- 
ern manufactures full-fashioned hosiery. 


Elliott Knitting Mills, Inc., of Hickory 
and Catawba, N. C., have appointed the 
Vou A. Crawford Co., of New York 
and Chicago, selling agents for their 
hosiery, 


Nesco Knitting Mills, Inc., Nescopeck, 
Pa.. have started work on a new one- 
story addition, 25 x 60 ft., and will equip 
increased capacity. It is pro- 
| to double, approximately, the 
output. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Richard H. Oswald 


care of Robert E. Erwin, 4510 


pre nt 
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Frankford Ave., representative, has 
made application for a state charter, 
and plans operation of a local knitting 
mill for hosiery production. 


*Washington Hosiery Mills, Nashville, 
Tenn., are now operating 24 hours a day. 
As soon as improvements are completed, 
machines of the latest designs will be 
installed, some of which have never been 
used here, it is said. The mills will add 
high grade half hose to the line of 
misses’ fancy hose, in which they have 
specialized. 


Regent Knitting Mills, 
Jerome, Que., Can., are now in full op- 
eration with all machinery and equip- 
ment in full use. Included in the 
machinery is a series of 10 circular 
spring needle knitting machines. The 
mill contains nearly 250,000 sq.ft. of 
floor space. J. O. Tessier is superintend- 
ent and L. Marcoux, managing director 
of the company. The manufacturing 
operations are now all confined in St. 
Jerome but the head sales offices are 
located at 1449 St. Alexandre St., 
Montreal. 


Ete, St. 


SILK 


Joseph P. Hamil, Inc., Clifton, N. J., 
is adding to its working force in the 
winding department. The mill is oper- 
ating on a double shift basis, and ex- 
pects to continue on such schedule for 
some weeks to come. 


Quackenbush-Caven Co., Inc., Hobo- 
ken, N. J., plans replacement of damage 
at mill caused by a fire on Nov. 13, 
with loss reported at about $11,000. 

Pontiac Silk Corp., Paterson, N. J., 
has filed notice of increase in capital to 
$100,000, for general expansion. 


Shinefeld Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., i 
operating on a day and night shift, with 
full working quota, the night run ex- 
tending from 5 o’clock in the afternoon 
until 10 at night. The present schedule 
will be continued for several weeks. 


Newman Throwing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., is planning to start a night shift 
to run on hard silk. The increased 
schedule will be continued for several 
weeks. 


Majestic Winding & Warping Co., 
Paterson, N. J., is running on a maxi- 
mum production schedule, with night 
shift, and will continue on this basis for 
some weeks to come. Additions are 
being made to the working force. 


Wielfeld Silk Mills, Totowa, N. J., 
are arranging for early increase in oper- 
ating schedule for the production of 
plain silks, for which the company is 
said to have made some heavy bookings. 


General Spun Silk Corp., Watervliet, 
N. Y., has enlarged its working force 
and is operating about capacity in all 
departments. 


Southern Silk Mills recently purchased 
98 Stafford 48-inch silk looms for in- 
stallation in their new Kernersville 
(N. C.) plant. 


Liberty Fabrics Corp., Union, S. C., 
which was organized in 1927 with $350,- 
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000 capital, was sold to the highest bid- 
der, Paul E. Wilburn, at public auction 
Nov. 14 for $2,500. Machinery, furniture 
and fixtures of the concern which has 
been engaged in the manufacture of silk 
jersey cloth and glove silk underwear, 
was appraised at $200,900. J. Gordon 
Hughes and D. N. Jones were appointed 
receivers for the company when the 
plant was closed down in June 1928. 


Falomar Manufacturers, Ltd., Cap de 
la Madeleine, Que., Can., are the owners 
of the new silk plant now under con- 
struction, and are in no way connected 


with the silk mill being erected in 
Louiseville, Que., by Textile Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd. 


*Consolidated Silk Mills Ltd., St. Hya- 
cinthe, Que., Can., have been granted a 
charter by the F ederal Gov ernment, with 
authorized capital of 1,000 shares no par 
value. This concern is the Canadian 
subsidiary of M. Bornstein & Sons, 180 
Madison Ave., New York City. Silk 
machinery for the weaving and finishing 
of broad silks is now being installed at 
St. Hyacinthe, where the company has 
leased the four-story wing of the Char- 
ron Bldg. One hundred looms will be 
installed. 


RAYON 


American Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga., 
has completed the 471 modern brick 
houses in the mill village and most of 
them are already occupied. 


A. M. Johnson Rayon Mills, Inc., 
Burlington, N. C., have adopted ‘“John- 
sonette” as the trade name under which 
their production will be sold. The sec- 
ondary trade name to be _ used is 
“Celia.” 


American Glanzstoff Corp., Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., is completing construction 
of its new plant unit, in progress for a 
number of months past, and will proceed 
with installation of equipment at once. 
It is proposed to have the extension 
ready for production in February. 


*Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Drummond- 
ville, Que., is operating on a maximum 
production basis, with full working 
forces on both day and night shifts, and 
will continue on this schedule for an 
indefinite period. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





City Dye Works, Springfield, Mass., 
will expend $6,000 for new equipment 
and alterations of building at State and 
Dearborn Sts. 


Hillside Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
North Bergen, N. J., has filed notice of 
increase in capital from $25,000 to 
$50,000. 


*Apex Piece Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., is erecting an addition to its fin- 
ishing plant, costing $70,000, with equip- 
ment. 


American Textile Engraving Works, 
Inc., Paterson, N. J., recently formed 
with capital of $100,000, to operate a 
local mill, will be represented by Ward 


& McGinnis, 45 Church Street, Pater- 
son, attorneys. The incorporators are 
Robert and James Young, both of 


Paterson. 
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OUSEWIVES used to grow, 
spin, wind and weave their 
own textiles. Isn’t it about time 
that some knitting mills gave up 
the “homespun” practice of wind- 
ing yarn and stuck to just knitting? 
They can’t possibly hope to equal 
the quality or economy of du Pont 
cones. 

Does it seem reasonable that the 
individual knitter can wind yarn 
more cheaply than the large rayon 
producer? Can the knitter ex- 
ercise the expert inspection and 
supervision of the rayon pro- 
ducer? Isn’t it possible that wind- 
ing-knitters are not actually saving 
any money by winding, and maybe 
even losing a little? 

Its admitted, of course, that 
every handling of yarn tends to 
degrade it — oiling, fluffing out, 
beating, unlacing, and winding. 
And before the bobbin gets to the 
knitting machine, some careless 
person frequently thumb- and 
finger-prints it liberally. What 
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grade is first grade rayon yarn 
after the knitter winds it? 

Winding and oiling does cost 
money, especially when it isn’t 
done on a systematic, wholesale 
basis as the rayon producer does 
it. There’s the cost of oil, the cost 
of waste yarn, wages, power, super- 
vision, centrifuges, winding ma- 
chines. And bobbins all cost a 
great deal to buy and maintain in 
first-class condition. And there’s 
the terrific overhead of floor 
space and interest on capital and 
money tied up in additional yarn 
inventory. 

Here you are in the knitting 
business, devoting a portion of 
your floor space, of your capital, 
and of your wages to an absolutely 
non-productive, if not actually 
losing, operation that has nothing 
to do with the knitting business. 
Why not give up your winding 
plant and stick to your knitting? 
Get that floor space, that capital, 
and that labor busy in actual 
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Member Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 
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profit-making production. 

Because, when you’re all through 
with your winding, your bobbins 
are still inferior to du Pont rayon 
cones, wound where winding and 
oiling is a science—not a sideline. 
Knots are all on the head: no 
breaks. Du Pont cones run twice 
as long as bobbins because they 
contain twice as much yarn. All 
first quality yarn because it hasn't 
been mauled around so much and 
because it has been scientifically 
inspected. No degrading: you 
unwrap the du Pont cone and start 
knitting. Smoother running 
makes better fabric. 

Why shouldn’t there be a big 
difference between du Pont and 
other makes of cones? Du Pont 
was the pioneer in oiling and 
winding. Du Pont oils and winds 
more cones than any other pro- 
ducer. Don’t gamble on a side- 
line; knit from du Pont cones. 

Du Pont Rayon Company, Inc. 

2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Current Recession Needs Careful ‘Treatment 





Sound Thought and Wise Action Should Not 
Be Delayed by Optimistic Talk, Says Dr. Haney 


significant unfavorable con- 
ditions affecting the trend 
of business are (1) the crash in 
the stock market, (2) industrial 
over-capacity attended by nar- 
row profit margins, and (3) 
reduced purchasing power on 
the part of the people. 
lhe heavy liquidation in 
stocks (resulting from the bull- 
ish excesses of the “new era’’) 
has a two-fold significance. The 
stock market is a barometer of 
business, and its decline is a 
good indication that business re- 
cession is anticipated. Also such an un- 
paralleled break, involving an unusually 
wide-spread participation of the public, 
is bound to hurt business directly 
through the losses of speculators and 
the termination of projects for financing 
expansion and new enterprises. 


P Sieniticane the three most 


Over Capacity Meets Reduced 
Purchasing Power 


\s to over-capacity, we may ask 
what great industry in this country is 
not now equipped to produce a much 
greater volume of output than is now in 
prospect? With the aid of easy access 
to new capital through the sale of stock, 
our plant capacities have been expanded 
to turn out a record volume. Already 
they have for some time been operating 
at a very narrow margin of profit in 
most lines. This means that a rela- 
tively small curtailment will reduce the 
economies of mass production and seri- 
ously affect unit costs and profits. 

hat purchasing power is on the de- 


clive, should be obvious. We learn that 
employment in factories decreased again 


in ‘Jctober, although it usually increases 
in ‘hat month. Farm prices have fallen 
cor siderably in spite of the fact that on 
the average crops are short. Farmers 
arc engaged in a perilous program of 
ing their great cash crops in the 

of receiving higher prices. In 


SUMMARY—GENERAL 


Business recession is now under way and 
will be increased by the stock market crash. 
There are a number of mitigating circum- 
stances which warrant hope that the recession 
will not be very severe, but it is likely to carry 
through the first half of 1930. 
Textile industries will be affected, but re- 
quire less adjustment than in most earlier 
periods of business recession. 
Wool and cotton mill stocks continue to 
decline, but the former are now cheap. 


addition to running great risks, they are 
thus straining credit. Finally, there 
has never been a time when so many 
hundreds of thousands of people have 
suffered from severe loss through specu- 
lation in stocks. We know that savings 
have been materially reduced through 
actual money losses, and the decrease in 
paper profits has been enormous. 
These conditions are attended by a 


recession in basic industrial ac- 
tivity and in commodity prices. 
The production of steel, iron, 
automobiles, textiles, building 
materials, and many other com- 
modities, has turned downward 
at a season when expansion is 
ordinarily the rule. For many 
weeks now, there has been a 
steady excess in the number of 
commodity prices that show 
declines. 

Thus, it is difficult for one who 
will face the facts, to avoid 
the conclusion that business 
recession is under way and 
is likely to continue during a good part 
of 1930. 


Recession May Not Be Severe 


But we can also find good grounds 
for hoping that the prospective reces- 
sion will be orderly and not so severe 
as some may fear. Among these, we 
may mention the following. 

There is every reason to hope that 
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GENERAL TEXTILE BAROMETER—¥ holesale Dry Goods Sales— 


Adjusted for seasonal variation; 1922-1926 Average—100; (Federal Reserve 

Board) Dep't Store Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation and trend; (Fed- 

eral Reserve Board) Composite Value of Textile Manufactures (Estimated)— 

Weighted Composite of Cotton, Wool and Silk Machinery Activity adjusted 

for Seasonal Variation and price levels (N. Y. University, Bureau of Business 
Research). 
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inaustry from week to week. 


Th analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
k University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
‘ppears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


trade sentiment. 
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The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect temporary 
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C O VW P 2 bi L LOW 
Fy (HE effort to gain sales volume for textiles has taken 


“a on the aspect of a race for public favor. Many factors 








are involved, but one precaution is increasingly observed, that 
~’ 





of securing smartness and quality through expert Dyeing, 





Weighting, Finishing and Printing. 





National can be of great help at this point, as it has been 





to many leading fabrics over a long period of years. 
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The Scope of 
National Service 


Piece Dyeing 
Weighting 
Finishing 
Roller and Screen Printing 
Moire 
Hosiery 
Rayon and Celanese 
Ribbons 
Skein Silk 
Knitted Fabrics 
Mixed Goods 


.in Dye- 
ing, Weighting, Finishing and 


National service ee 


Printing cee has successfully met 
every demand that new condi- 
tions and standards constantly 
impose. It is cooperation made 
more valuable by proven 


responsibility. 


NATIONAL SILK 
DYEING COMPANY 


5 Colt St., Paterson, N. J.; New York Sales- 

room: 102 Madison Ave.; Works: Paterson, 

N. J.; East Pater son, N. J.; Allentow n, Pa ; 

W illiamsport,Pa.; CanadianBranch: Domin- 

ion Silk Dy eing and Finishing Co., Limited, 

Drummondville, P. : Can.; Salesrooms: 
Toronto, Montreal. 


We recommend the registration of original de- 


signs with the Silk Association of America, Inc. 
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e credit situation will be so handled 
to result in a minimum of strain. 
lready it is notable that money rates 
.ve eased more quickly than in most 
her recessions. Surely we can count 

| more intelligent and concerted action 
facilitate recovery through the in- 
rument of credit than we have ever 

id before. 

Our foreign trade still holds above 

mal, and in October both exports 
and imports increased and were in good 
balance. 

We can also say that retail trade, 
through October, continued in good vol- 
ume. . Though increasing at a some- 
what less rapid rate, it has yet reflected 
no great reduction in purchasing power. 

Thanks to good railway buying, the 
unfilled orders of the Steel Corporation 
increased in October more than usual 
for the season. Even building activity 
ceased to decline last month. 

We can add to these factors a good 
Reserve Bank position, moderate mer- 


cantile inventories, and the strong cash 


position of our leading corporations. 
Taken together, all these things allow 
us to doubt that we are yet confronted 
with a very severe recession. 

Two great problems will require par- 
ticular attention, and an intelligent han- 
dling of these problems may help mate- 
rially. The first is the problem of un- 
digested securities. During the stock 
market boom, there has been an enor- 
mous over-production of securities, 
mostly common stocks. These repre- 
sent a large amount of frozen credits, 
in connection with which the member 
banks are still over-loaned. Surely 
there is a great opportunity here for a 
wise handling of credit and skillful 
marketing. 

The other problem is that of adjust- 
ing commodity production to reduced 
demand. If our industrial leaders will 
courageously face the facts and avoid 
over-loading the markets further, they 
will greatly facilitate the speedy work- 
ing out of the process of readjustment. 

Unfortunately, however, politicians 
and business leaders at present seem to 
be so obsessed with the notion that 
optimistic talk is the chief need that 
sound thought and wise action may be 
lelayed. 


Only Moderate Adjustment 
in Textiles 


lt must be admitted that all the curves 
our textile industry chart were de- 
clining at the last available reading. 
Department store sales (adjusted) were 
lown in October. Wholesale dry goods 
les and the estimated value of textile 
inufactures produced, were down in 
‘ptember. 
Such a situation, naturally follows a 
riod in which the quantity of textiles 
oduced has been too large to be mar- 
ted at profitable prices, and in which 
duction has been maintained in spite 
unprofitable operation. In this period, 
estimated value of the textile out- 
rose to a point somewhat above its 
ual relation with wholesale dry goods 
es, and last spring was high even in 
iparison with department store sales. 
‘h conditions seem to have been fol- 
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Daily, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, Federal Reserve Board; Commodity 


Price Index—End of Month, Bradstreet’s Journal. 


Average 1921-1926=100 


for both indexes. 


lowed usually by curtailment, and a 
period of several months during which 
textile machinery activity has fallen well 
below average, and the value of the 
textile output remained below its aver- 
age relationship with wholesale dry 
goods sales. Such periods occurred 
during the middle of 1924, 1926, and 
1928. Probably we are now confronted 
with another similar period that will 
last well into next spring. 

It can be said, however, that there 
has this year been relatively little of 
such excesses as existed, notably in 
1923, and, therefore, that no such 
amount of reaction is required in order 
to stabilize the situation in the textile 
industry as has been required at times 
in the past. On the face of the statis- 
tics, this seems especially true of the 
wool manufacturing industry. 


Wool Mill Stocks Cheap 


Wool mill stocks have again made 
new lows. On the basis of their aver- 
age for the years 1923-28, they have 
fallen in November as low as 20.2. The 
October average was 32.5, which com- 
pares with 40 in September and 45.2 a 
year ago. A decline in November is very 
unusual. It is the more strange this 
year, in that the profit margins of wool 
manufacturers have shown improve- 
ment and seem to be adequate for a fair 
net earnings for the average mill. Our 
estimated net earnings curve in Sep- 
tember was up to the average for the 
years 1923-1928. Of course, the weak- 
ness partly reflects the general specula- 
tive situation. In part, too, the outlook 
for some general business recession has 
its effect. Already wool manufacturing 
has undergone some curtailment. Never- 
theless, we can only that wool 
stocks look cheap. 

Cotton mill stocks have also reached 
new low levels. Southern mill stocks 
in October averaged 102.3, against 102.8 
in September, and 123 a year ago. At 
the middle of November they were 
100.8. The October average of New 
Bedford mill stocks was 40.4, which 
compares with 40.7 in September and 
58 last year. 

It is not so difficult to understand the 
situation here. In addition to the gen- 
eral recession in the stock market, there 
has probably been some decline in actual 
margins of profits earned by the aver- 


say 
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age cotton mill although such margins 
have long been below a generally profit- 
able level. Many cotton mills refused 
to curtail production in a timely way 
and are now being forced to reduce 
operating schedules on account of over- 
production. The October figures of the 
Cotton Textile Merchants’ Association 
show that orders have fallen consider- 
ably behind output, while October mill 
consumption increased. 

Accordingly, in spite of the low levels 
of cotton mill stocks, it is probable that 
no sustained recovery is to be expected 
in the near future. 


Cairo Now a Great Rug Center 


Cairo, by virtue of its winter tourists, 
has become one of the great rug 
capitals of the world states Vice Consul 
Joseph L. Brent, Cairo, in a report 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. Oriental rugs of all descriptions 
are purchased every summer by the 
Cairo merchants or by their agents 
and are taken to Cairo for the winter 
season. Hence it is found that the rugs 
of Turkey, Persia, China, and all the 
rug-making districts are gathered to- 
gether in Cairo, where they are offered 
for sale at retail prices to tourists and 
residents and at wholesale prices to 
firms of London, Paris, and New York. 
Cairo ranks with Constantinople and 
Teheran as an important entrepot for 
rugs. 

Owing to their abundance, reason- 
able prices, and durability, ori2ntal rugs 
comprise the bulk of the rugs sold in 
Egypt, but some imported rugs of the 
“runner” type are sold for use in halls, 
corridors or for placing on flights of 
stairs. Imports of rugs into Egypt dur- 
ing 1928 numbered 53,512, valued at 
$1,226,120. Of this number 18,431 
valued at $605,185, came from Persia; 
11,978, valued at $169,125, from France; 
4,145, valued at $141,525, from Ger- 
many; 3,928, valued at $96,205, from 
the United Kingdom; 1,930, valued at 
$79,795 from Turkey; and 7,407, valued 
at $61,155, from Czechoslovakia. Im- 
ports from Persia, Turkey, and other 
Eastern countries represent oriental 
rugs, whereas those from France, Ger- 
many and the United Kingdom are 


made up largely of imitation orientals 
and rugs of the runner type. 
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You're bound to bounce more 
on a light chassis 


A heavy chassis tends to eliminate 
bouncing and vibration. In the same 
manner the heavy base, upon which 
the.legs of the new Wildman machine 
rest, eliminates vibration. 


This feature is only one of many 
developments which are proving to be 
of great interest throughout the 
trade. 

Write for further information. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


Full-Fashioned Division 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


WILDMAN 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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KNIT GOODS 


Hosiery Demand Shades Off 





W eather or Market Losses 
May Have Caused Let-Up 


f Si let-up in hosiery demand, 
£1 and a broadside from the National 
Association of Hosiery & Underwear 
Manufacturers advising manufacturers 
to reduce inventories to rock bottom by 
Jan. 1, were the features of the hosiery 
market this week. The let- -up in demand 
was so slight that, except for the general 
feeling of hesitancy, it would go un- 
noticed. Producers themselves said they 
were uncertain whether to ascribe it to 
the inclement weather, or to a retrench- 
ment policy among retailers and consum- 
ers. The weather, especially in the East, 
has been unfavorable to hosiery move- 
ment for the past two weeks, and this 
normally would discourage buying. The 
actual effect of the stock market upset, 

any, cannot be gauged until the 
weather improves. 


Curtailment Recommended 


lhe National Association’s statement 
was a conservative and distinctly non- 
alarmist presentation of the prospects of 
the hosiery trade for the coming season. 
This statement anticipated a cut in con- 
sumer demand, but pointed out that such 
reduction could be offset by intelligent 
curtailment of production. Knitters who 
discussed this recommendation during 
the week were inclined to approve it; 
some observed that there is little surplus 
on the market at present. Hosiery pro- 
duction is keeping pretty close to actual 
orders, it was commented, and for that 
reason the trade would be in a fairly 
stable situation in case of a drop in de- 
| due to industrial depression. 

S ales of women’s full-fashioned leaned 
iid-winter shades; gunmetals were 
rtant and sables also were favored. 
en's fancies continued steady, with 
of the orders stressing verticals 

and spirals. Men’s staple shades were 
selling at a fair pace, both spot and 
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€ announcement by two leading 
ucers that they would not change 
pr on Spring lines, was taken as 
ting the possibility of price sta- 
luring the coming season. An im- 
nt feature of the announcement was 
‘ws that neither company will add 
umbers for Spring. This was in- 
ted as reflecting the general policy 
renchment. 

outlook in hosiery, on the whole, 
\isfactory, though the real effect 

general industrial situation can- 

gauged yet. Christmas buying, 
> reports to the contrary, appears 
normal. Producers who discussed 


the market reaction this week, said a de- 
pression in hosiery was possible, but 
they thought the current economy wave 
would hit apparel that fall more decid- 
edly in the luxury class. Full-fashioned 
all-silk hosiery is a utility rather than 
a luxury, and producers do not expect 
women to cut their hosiery consumption 
unless very extreme economy is required. 





Spiral Hosiery Guild 
to Meet Dec. 4 


A meeting of representative manu- 
facturers from various sections of the 
country will be held in New York City 
on Wednesday, Dec. 4, probably at the 
Arkwright Club, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the proposed organization of 
women’s fine gauge spiral knit hosiery 
manufacturers which will co-operatively 
merchandise and advertise quality stock- 
ings coming under this category. 

Announcement to this effect has been 
made by D. L. Galbraith, president of 
American Textiles, Inc., and chairman 
of the organization committee appointed 
about two months ago to draw up plans 
of procedure for the contemplated under- 
taking. Mr. Galbraith said that the 
detailed plan of organization procedure 
and conduct—as recently approved by 
the committee after an intensive effort 
to work out what is considered an ideal 
set-up—will be placed before the meet- 
ing for discussion and consideration. 

Spiral Knit Hosiery Guild is the 
name tentatively chosen for the co- 
operative activity. 





Melton Contracts Placed 
By Army 


PHILADELPHIA.—Contract to furnish 
the Army Quartermaster with 100,000 
yd. melton cloth has been placed, the 
order being divided between the Co- 
lumbia Woolen Mills, Columbia City, 
Ind., and the American Woolen Co. The 
latter concern received contract for 
30,000 yd., at $2.614 net; Columbia 
Woolen Mills will supply them with 
70,000 yd., being as follows: 10,000 yd., 
at $2.59, 10,000 yds., at $2.60, 25.000 
yd., at $2.61 and 25,000 yd., at $2.62. 
Bid of Columbia firm was at rate of 
6% off per year for anticipation. 





Royal Knitting Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y., 
has recently enlarged working force and 
is now operating on full time schedules. 
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Outerwear Hesitant 


Due to 1930 Openings 





Bathing-Suits Continue Active 
But Sweater Trade Notes 
Let-Up 


Interest in the outerwear industry 
shifted mostly to Chicago, during the 
current week. The New York market 
reported fair buying, especially at the 
bathing-suit end; jobbers and retailers 
continue confident regarding the outlook 
for the 1930 bathing-suit season, and 
have no hesitancy about future commit- 
ments. 

This is one division of the knit goods 
industry which seems to have been 
affected little or none by the industrial 
depression following the recent stock 
market slump. Producers of bathing- 
suits are well covered, so far as the 
early 1930 output is concerned, and a 
considerable number of concerns are sold 
out on popular numbers. The feeling 
this week was that buying might ease 
off, due to the prevailing industrial 
hesitancy; the bathing-suit situation is 
so firm however, that such a let-up prob- 
ably would have no unfavorable effect, 
if not perhaps a benefit in disguise. 

The New York market was quiet at 
the sweater end, due to the Chicago 
openings. Several firms preceded the 
Chicago event, by showing their new 
lines in New York last week; a fair 
quantity of business was booked, but 
most buyers preferred to wait to see the 
whole line. The first offerings in New 
York were somewhat below last season's 
prices. 


Heavyweight Spot 
Shipments Scarce 


No Allowance Revision in 1930 Un- 
derwear Prices Market Opinion 
—Spring Demand Growing 


Knitters who can give fairly prompt 
delivery on heavyweight goods are still 
riding in the saddle, according to lead- 
ing trade factors. A sudden descent of 
cold weather would find many dis- 
tributors, both wholesale and retail, un- 
provided for the demand. Many mills 
are already two to four weeks behind 
with little prospect of catching up on 
deliveries. 

Certain large stores, not wishing 
spring to be a duplicate of the present 
delivery situation, have already placed 
a substantial amount of business. Ac- 
cording to one factor they are far 
ahead of last year; in fact have as much 
business now as they did in January 
last season. 

It is highly improbable according to 
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Wherever You Go 


No matter where knitters 
gather, the fabric pro- 
duced by the Cooper 
Spring Needle Rib Ma- 
chine is favorably com- 
mented upon. This dis- 
tinctive construction is a 
valuable sales asset. Start 
employing it in your own 


knit fabrics whether they PAY var E Ww J WwW D E R & 


are rayon, silk, cotton or 
WOOL. epi eae, pe | Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Cooper Spring and Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 
Latch Needles 


‘ bas IMPROVED 
ave an enviable repu- 
tation among. knitters. UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


Specify them for your 
needs. We shall gladly 


‘ 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling 
Spoolers for Doubling two, three or more ends 


ft 


quote you. into one; Upright Quillers, Quill from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
CHARLES COOPER CO. Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler Guides, 
AM re ge ggg Knitting Machinery and Needles ee and Steps Made and Repaired at 
— Bennington, Vermont, U. S. A. Short. Notic 
G. H. ROGERS, Sales Manager, | ELBROOK, INC, 50 Peking Road, 
Lock Row Ave., Albany, eT Shanghai, Ching. Agents for GEO. W. PAYNE co. 
G. W. MORTON, Southern Repre- a ios a. (Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
sen 8 002 Magnolis St., ‘ JC AUM, alle Alsina, ” 
capi N.C. ee 1814, Buenos Aires, Argentina. Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 








CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 














% DU BIED fe Kuitting Machines 


For Knitted Outerwear, etc. 


Acknowledged by users, experts and judges as “The Best” 





Specialists in flat knitting machines 
of every description 


Six Feed Rotary Jacquard Machine for 
Knitting Latest Jacquard Designs. 


Complete Supply and Service Department 
Machines on Demonstration 


: Write for Catalogue —— See Aiso—— 
Dubied Machinery Company ond fall information eeRIALOU 
E. O. SPINDLER STAFFORD & HOLT, INC. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canada Little Falls, New York, U. S. A. 


. : New York Office— 
139 Franklin Street, New York City D. Stromberg, 1204 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





many, that next year’s heavyweight 
P ces will be any lower. Orders on 

nd run almost to the first of the year 
i the majority of instances and will 

ve a steadying factor should any 
weakness develop during December. 

he spring demand is growing al- 
though the general market has not ex- 
perienced the full force of the demand. 
The, call for balbriggans is on the in- 
crease, with no particular type stressed ; 
short sleeves, long sleeves and sleeveless 
athletic types all wanted. 





Hosiery Trade In 
Australia Growing 


No branch of the textile industry in 
Australia has made more rapid strides 
than full-fashioned hosiery and there 
will soon be sufficient hosiery of this 
type manufactured, according to recent 
reports from that country, to meet the 
needs of all Australian women. Progress 


Union H osiery 


during the last few years has been par- 
ticularly noticeable in  full-fashioned 
manufacture. At the present time there 
re approximately 4,000 employed in the 
manufacture of stockings there, seam- 
less and full-fashioned. 

Melbourne has in the mills of Bruns- 
wick, the Hosiery City, and Coburg, an 
organization that is paying out an 
annual wage of about $1,000,000, be- 
tween 1,700 and 1,800 being employed 
in the mills in these sections. It is esti- 
mated that the two produce sufficient 
hosiery to meet the requirements of 
one-third of the domestic needs. 

Australian women buy 25,000,000 
pairs of silk stockings in a year, repre- 
senting a total of about $25,000,000 and 


manufacturers look for little of this 
large volume to be imported. Australian 
manufacturers have greatly expanded 


productive facilities during the last two 
years, since the import duty was raised. 
In Victoria there are 21 plants engaged 
in the manufacture of hosiery, employ- 
ing about 2,000. 


Mills Organize 





Name and Directors 
Chosen at Meeting 


PHILADELPHIA, 

ULL -FASEONED Hosiery Manu- 

facturers of America, Inc., was the 
name given to the recently formed 
rganization of manufacturers of full- 
fashioned hosiery that have entered into 
contractual relations with the American 
Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers. Charter of the new associa- 
tion will be granted within a short time 
under the laws of New York and head- 
quarters will be opened within a short 
time, 

Kight directors were elected at the 
meeting which was held Nov. 19 in the 
Union League, leaving one still to be 
chosen. Those elected were: Joseph 
Haines, Jr., Haines Hosiery Mill; S. E. 
Summerfield, Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. ; 
Max Freschel, Holeproof Hosiery Co.; 
George B. McCallum, McCallum Hosiery 
Co.; Arthur Van Raalte, Van Raalte 
Hosiery Co.; W. Park Moore, Hancock 
Knitting Mills ; Benjamin Jacobs, Mini- 
sac Mills, Inc., and Joseph Caplan. 

Messrs. Summerfield, Haines and 
\Villiam Drexel, McCallum Hosiery Co., 
ire to act as a nominating committee 

hich will nominate officers to be elected 

the annual meeting of the association 


ing the Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
iladelphia, May 12-16, 1930. 


\lost of the members of the associa- 
are also members of the National 
sociation of Hosiery & Underwear 
nufacturers and will continue so and 
is stated that members of the Full- 
ioned Hosiery Manufacturers of 
Inc., that are members of the 
adelphia Textile Manufacturers 
ciation would also retain their 


ric a, 


membership in that organization. Mr. 
McCullough, managing director of the 
National Association of Hosiery & 
Underwear Manufacturers, stated in an 
address that while he individually was in 
sympathy with the objects of the new 
association, he was not in favor of an 
alignment of the group with the Na- 
tional body. He stated he believed union 
mills could well use the services of an 
impartial arbitrator such as the full- 
fashioned group has appointed and that 
the formation of a clearing house for 
their problems would be advantageous. 


Limit Durene Label 
to Finished Products 


The Durene Association of America 
announces that standard specifications 
governing the production of various 
woven cloths will be developed, and that 
finished garments carrying the Durene 
label will be a guarantee to the retailer 
and consumer that they have been manu- 
factured in accordance with the stand- 
ards to be established. 

It was made plain that the Associa- 
tion’s policy with regard to labeling 
identification of woven fabrics will dif- 
fer from that followed in its relations 
with the knitted underwear and hosiery 
industries. In the latter case, the situ- 
ation is such that it is possible to permit 
use of the Durene label alone when the 
body content is solely of Durene yarns, 
or to use the labels “Durene and Silk,” 
“Durene and Wool,” etc., where other 
fibers are also employed. In woven 
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fabrics it is planned that each cloth will 


carry its individual identification in con- 


junction with the Durene mark, such as 
Durene broadcloth, Durene Oxford, etc. 
Licenses to use the name Durene on 
woven fabrics will not be granted to 


manufacturers of yard goods, but will be 


accorded only to producers who actually 
turn the cloth into finished products. 


The specification governing construction 


will be worked out by a committee rep- 
resenting the association in collabora- 
tion with interested weavers. 





The Cotton Mule 
(Continued from page 48) 





necessary to get the first setting point at 
the headstock and adjust the gage until 
the plum bob is straight. The spindle 
point should just touch the block. If it 
is too high, or too low, its position may 
be altered by means of the carriage 
raising screws, care being taken that the 
back and front are altered the same num- 
ber of turns. If this is done, the bevel of 
the spindles will not be altered. The 
back stops can then be set up to the car- 
riage, and the carriage wedged in that 
position, All raising-screw nuts can 
then be finally tightened. 

The length of stretch, 
bowls, change for long 
faller depressing finger, 
bracket can then be set. 

While the mule is in this position, it 
is advisable to examine the copping rail 
and plates. If the plates have been filed 
they should be brought back to the right 
shape by filing to a templet. The 


relieving lever 
lever, counter 
and unlocking 


shaper screw should be in good condi- 
tion, also all studs and bowls. If there 


are flats on these bowls, there is trouble 
with winding, and ridgy cops are made. 
The copping rail and plates must be set 
for the full size of cop to be spun, and 
the copping bowl in the right position 
on the end of the copping rail. 

The draw bands can now be tightened 
—they should have been slackened while 


“topping” was being done—and the car- 
riage-holding wedges removed. Then 
the mule can be drawn on the head. The 


holding-out catch should drop on stud. 
The long lever change can be set—also 
inclines for relieving counter faller dur- 
ing backing-off. The setting of these 
depends on the counts to be spun. ‘The 
cam can then be changed. The backing- 
off friction should have hold and the 
taking-in friction be clear. The fallers 
can be locked by hand; the backing-off 
friction should be clear and the taking-in 
friction ready for work. While the mule 
is in this position, the quadrant should 
be fixed in the correct position. The 
back shaft should be in such a positien 
that the keys in the band scrolls are on 
top center. The mule can then be pulled 
up to the roller beam. 

A thorough methodical oiling 
now take place, and then 
ready for running. 

It is advisable to put 
out ol 


should 


the mute is 


the drag wheel 


gear and run the rollers only tor 
a time. After this the mule can be run 
in and out and any small adjustments 
made. The mule is then ready: for 


spinning. 
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Alumnus: “Isn’t it funny how many familiar faces you see at a foot- 
ball game. Coming in, I bumped smack into Smithers, my old 
chemistry prof.” 


His Business Partner: “Say, talking about chemistry reminds me: 4 
chap was in from Kaumagraph this morning—they’ve developed a 
special ink for our trademark transfers that does the job perfectly.” 


nes APH owns over 200 exclusive formulas for ink making— patented 
formulas that only Kaumagraph can use. Thus Kaumagraph has an ink for 
almost any purpose .... or has the facilities for developing new ones if necessary. 
These specially developed inks are responsible, to a large extent, for the high quality 
and excellence of Kaumagraph transfers. If you have a trademarking or identification 
problem, it may just be a matter of proper inks. Why not call in Kaumagraph? 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY .. . 200 Varick Street . . . New York City 


Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Paris, Ont., Paris, France 
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No Renewal Yet of 
Interest in Cottons 


Sliding Seale of Prices Termed Un- 
economic — Dissatisfaction on 
Part of Buyers and Sellers 





For yet another week the cotton piece 
good market has found scant interest 
mong its consuming trade. A minor 
cause was the easing of cotton at the 
outset of the week, after several days on 
the upgrade, but as a rally was staged 
soon after, not too much importance 
can be attached to this phase. Inventory 
time is approaching, and after the re- 
cent “bear raids,’ wholesalers and con- 
verters are desirous of making the best 
showing possible. Buyers for chain and 
department stores, also the syndicate 
purchasers, have been held down by 
merchandise men for the same reason. 
(his has been a source of disappoint- 
ment to cotton goods merchants as this 
outlet has been thought secure when 
other distributing agencies might be 
having a dull time. Many such buyers 
have stated they are not interested in 
goods at any price. 

The Sliding Scale: After a week’s 
trial, the sliding scale of print cloth and 
narrow sheetings cannot be said to be 
i complete success. There is much op- 
position by both buyers and sellers. The 
man who usually buys in large lots feels 
that he is discriminated against by being 
forced to take goods in excess of what 
he needs in order to get a price at which 
he can sell. It is also hard to convince 
him that the “little fellow” is not get- 
ting as good a price without having to 

ake as large a commitment. As far 
is can be judged, he is wrong in this 
is most sellers seem to be holding to the 

greement. On the other side is the 
small buyer, who, because of his num- 
accounts for a good deal of vol- 
ime. He wants to place his business 

a price with which he can compete, 
ind feels that the sliding scale tends to 
torce him out of business. The smaller 


ers, 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Nov. 20 Nov. 135 Nov. 21 
1928 
t cotton, N. Y. 17. 80c. 17.20c. 20. 20c. 
Print Cloths 
in., 64x60, 7.60 5-5ke. 5he 5}-6c 
}-in., 64x60, 5.35 7he. 7}-7ic. 7%-7ic 
in., 68x72, 4.75 8ke. 8}-8ic. 81-% 
in., 72x76, 4.25 Oke. 94-9%ke. Dic 
in., 80x80, 4.00 10c. 10-10}c. 10}-i 1c 
Brown Sbeetings 
n., 56x60, 4.00 83-8} c. 82-8ic. 8c. 
n., 48x48, 3.00 103-10}c. 10}-10}c. 10%e. 
, 48x48, 4.00 8-82c. 8}-8ic. 8he 
Pajama Checks 
n., 72x80, 4.70 9-91e, 9}-9he. 8}c. 
in., 64x60, 5.75 7kc. ho. 7he. 
Miscellaneous 
ls, 37-in., 3 yd. 163-1 Ie. 102-Ile. Tl-I1}e. 
ns, 2.20 ; 16. 33c. 16. 33e, 17e 
kings, 8 oz. 20-2lc. 20-21ce. 21-22%¢ 
dard prints 9he. he. 9c. 
tern staple ging- 
ims, 27-in... 10c. 10c. 104c. 





FABRICS 





print cloth mills are also against the 


proposition. They are accustomed to 
running on print cloth specialties when- 
ever possible and making up staple con- 
structions only in slack times. Hence 
they have no standard trade among the 
big users and are dependent to a great 
extent on the small lot purchaser. Late 
in the week the plan was generally 
abandoned however conceding it to 
have tided over a period when a cut 
might have proved demoralizing. For- 
mer minimum prices were quoted re- 
gardless of quantity. 

Sheetings: Prices in this division 
seemed more irregular than in print 
cloths. There were a good many 
rumors afloat that the sliding scale 
“had slid” due to the desire of mills for 
business. Drills were quiet, without 
enough inquiry to give prices a real test 


Broadsilks Respond 
To Improved Outlook 


Market Short of Black Chiffons— 
Good Season Lies Ahead 
for Shantungs 


Broadsilk demand quickened in re- 
sponse to a generally improved busi- 
ness outlook, and encouraging reports 
from countrywide distributing centers. 
Manufacturers showed a greater dis- 
position to act further ahead, according 
to sellers, and several good reorders of 
spring merchandise have been received 
from road men. In New York offices, 
greater stress has been laid on dispos- 
ing of stock goods. 

Fall Merchandise: There is still a 
good size stock of fall styles on hand, 
even though they have sold fairly well 
on a price basis. Plain velvets continue 
slow even at lower prices. Manufactur- 
ers are extremely anxious to clean out 
stocks as soon as possible, even at the 
sacrifice of values. 

Spring Demand: Flat crepes with 
a very faint pebble, are stated to be 
leading the spring demand. This fabric 
has picked up rapidly and shows signs 
of going in a large way. Printed 
crepes in popular prices with small 
floral designs, are also active for future 
delivery. Brown and chartreuse mix- 
tures are in the lead followed by black. 

Chiffons: Flat chiffon tor evening 
wear is in good spot demand and con 
tinues the progress made last week. 
Plain chiffons are selling actively in all 
shades for street and evening wear. 
Blacks are receiving the greatest atten 
tion; factors stating they are unable to 
get enough goods to meet the demand, 
although the shortage is expected to be 
taken care of soon. 

Shantungs: The demand for spun 
silk rough goods which came in late 
last summer has lived up to expecta- 


tions and weavers are confident of a 
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Bea: 


good spring sale. A wide variety of 
colors has been put into work for dyeing. 

Production: Production is almost 
wholly on spring styles with the empha- 
sis on chiffons and crepes. Output has 
been slackened temporarily on certain 
numbers due to business uncertainty, 
but normal resumption is on the way. 


Industry on Solid 
Ground, Say Wool Men 


Weather Most Unfavorable Con- 
dition to Date—Duplicating 
Spotty 





Many of the clouds arising from Wall 
Street have been dissipated by the ac- 
tions of Governmental agencies and by 
reports from leading distributing cen- 
ters, but those of Mother Nature are 
still very much on the horizon. The 
talk of the wool goods market all cen- 
ters around the “bad breaks” in the 
weather, and the result has been more 
far reaching than any other single fac- 
tor. So far there has not been any day 
when a winter overcoat or heavyweight 
suit would be considered necessary, 
even at a football game. Although 
heavyweight sales have been curtailed, 
topcoats are reported to be moving well 
in retail stores. 

Iomen’s IVear: Spot demand was 
very scant, the majority conceding that 
the season is now over. Cloakmakers 
are sampling liberally according to mill 


men. Sellers are working on spring 
lines and_= stressing medium weight 


woolens for ensembles, for which great 
things are predicted. Stocks of all 
types of merchandise are in good shape 
and lower than a year ago. 

Duplicates: Several houses received 
good size duplicates during recent days, 
but the business was spotty. With many 
buyers still to enter the market, sellers 
feel that there is enough business in 
prospect to keep the industry employed 
until the start of the fall season. Dupli- 
cating was centered on worsteds mainly, 
although business was 
in evidence where sellers had an estab- 
lished reputation. 

Inventories: The approach of the 
inventory season is already casting its 
shadow on the piece goods market. Re- 
tail buyers, especially those for the 
chains, have the end of the year in sight 
by mid-November. The adverse weather 
and financial upheaval has caused an 
even greater caution on their part this 
year. 


some cassimere 


Prospects Notwithstanding many 
gloomy aspects at present, the market 
feels that it is on solid ground. A fair 
quantity of business is in hand with 


more reasonably sure. A good many of 
the doubts which came as a result of the 
financial upset have been thought over 
calmly and “are not as bad as they 
might have been.” 
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An 
Exceptionally 
Efficient 
Machine 


HIS Portable Foot 

Power Sewing Ma- 

chine has earned 

itself a reputation for 

economy in hundreds of 

mills. Gear driven, it is 

easy to operate and cap- 

able of attaining a high 

ae rate of speed. It is used 

in various parts of the 

mill,  princi- 

pally in the 

dyehouse, 

oleachery 

and print 

room for sew- 

ing Woolen, 

Cotton, Bur- 

TILLINGHAST lap and other fabrics of 

SUPPLY & all oe “/ or dry. 

Sewing Head operates 

MACHINE CO. without arm - con- 

76 Lafayette St. nection. Write for de- 
SALEM, MASS. tails. 


Power Rotary 
Sewing 





* e e 
We Know Virginia 
Phas engineering and _ construction 


experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, Our experience is at your service. 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE. Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 


Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 


MILLER, FRANKLIN, BASSET & CO. 

INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS ENGINEERS 

BRANCH OFFICES OR REPRESENTATIVES IN THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AND IN 

LONDON, ENGLAND, AND OTHER EUROPEAN CAPITALS 
Sep EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
_ A 


ne = 347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
us a ‘TEXTILE SPECIALISTS 
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Established over 85 Years | 


—_— 


_R. S, DICKSON & COMPANY, Inc. 











L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 





Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 





CHARLOTTE, N.C. NEW YORK CITY 
Fifth Floor 40 Exchange Place 
ilder Building one Hanover 621? 


‘Textile Mergers and Consolidations 


Financed 


Gw 
Textile Shares Bought and Sold 


Outright or on Commission 








EVIDENCE 


The total amount of advertising in the 
Searchlight Section of Textile World is 
greater than similar advertising in all 


other textile papers COMBINED. 


Will you take advantage of this powerful 


FORCE? 














TEXTILE WORLD 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 











J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue | 
NEW YORK | 
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SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON 


MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 
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FINANCIAL 





Recovery in Textile Share Values 





Evidence of New Investment Interest— 


Good Showings by King Philip and Arnold 


Boston, Nov. 20. 
OT only have most of the listed 
textile shares and many of the un- 
listed stocks scored a substantial re- 
covery from recent lows, but there is 
evidence of broadened investment inter- 
est in this class of securities, some of 
which comes from investors who have 
paid little attention to such stocks here- 
tofore. There is little question but that 
both speculative and investment buying 
of industrial stocks will have more of a 
selective character for some time to 
come than it has had in recent years, 
and it will not be surprising if certain 
of the best textile stocks benefit thereby. 
Naturally, the listed shares will be pre- 
ferred, particularly by investors who 
have no first-hand knowledge of textiles, 
s their experience with unlisted stocks 
in the recent crash undoubtedly im- 
pressed them with the lack of market- 
ability of such stocks in a crisis. For 
the seasoned investor in textiles, how- 
ever, this factor is unlikely to have 
much influence, for they will buy with 
first-hand knowledge and will seldom 
buy excepting for a long pull. While 
it is true that many other high-class 
industrial stocks are now selling on as 
low a yield basis as many high grade 
textile shares, nevertheless it is a fact 
that the latter have been selling at rock 
hottom prices for a much longer period. 
Some idea of the upward trend of 
textile share values may be gained from 
the fact that American Woolen preferred 
at today’s closing of 204 shows a net 
gain for the week of 44 points, and the 
common at 9§ a net advance of 13 
points; Bigelow-Hartford common at 
8+ is up 2 points for the week and 5 
points from last week’s low of 79, while 
the preferred at 101 is up 1 point. 
\moskeag at 12 is up 2 points, although 
the old preferred at 694 was off 4} 
points at today’s auctions; Amoskeag 
bonds at 77 are up 2 points. Pacific at 
2! is unchanged for the week but is up 
| point from the low of 20. At today’s 
uctions the advances outnumbered the 
leclines, the most notable of the former 
ng 73 points in Brookside to 58 and 
points in Farr Alpaca to 934. Ona 
le of one share Continental Mills 
imped 48 points to 140 and on sales of 
/ shares Arlington Mills declined 3 
nts to 19, 


King Philip Earnings 


‘ing Philip Mills, fine count cotton 
ds, Fall River, Mass., shows indi 
d net profits by a balance sheet com- 
son for the fiscal year ended Sep 


tember 28 of $370,133, equal to $16.45 
a share. During the year the company 
paid $6 a share in regular dividends and 
a $10 extra or a total of $360,000 and 
in addition charged $53,429 to depreci- 
ation reserve. For the 1928 fiscal year 
the net was $446,000 equal to $19.82 per 
share, while for the 1927 year the indi- 
cated net profits were $23.88 a share; 
the smallest indicated earnings since 
1924 were in 1926 when they were equal 
to $15.67 a share. The company’s net 
working capital as of September 28 was 
$1,996,632, or approximately $89 a 
share on the outstanding stock. 


Arnold Print Works 


Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass., in its first annual report on its 
new fiscal year basis ended June 30, 
shows net profits of $535,921, equal after 
7% preferred dividends, to $4.01 per 
share on the 110,000 no par common 
shares outstanding. Profits for the 
previous fiscal year aggregated $407,108, 
or $3.29 per share of common based on 
the capitalization then existing. Net 
working capital as of June 30 aggre- 
gated $1,273,385, and there was a book 
surplus of $2,504,397. 


Collins & Aikman Earnings 


Collins & Aikman Corp., plush manu- 
facturers, with head offices in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., report for the six months 
ended August 31 last, after taxes and 
depreciation, net profit of $1,160,058, 
equivalent after dividend requirements 
on the 7% preferred stock to $1.34 a 
share on 591,833 no par shares of com- 
mon outstanding. This compares with 
a net profit for the corresponding period 
of the preceding fiscal year of $927,593, 
of 87c. a share on the common after 
preferred dividends. For the quarter 
ended August 31 the net profit similarly 
figured was $830,642, as compared with 
$833,073 for the corresponding quartes 


of 1928. 
Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
17. West Boylston, com 100 103 + 3 
16 Brookside 100 58 +73 

7 Farr Alpaca.. 100 93} +3 
1 Ludlow*.. 1563 
1 Continental 100 140 48 
12 Great Falls.. 100 | : 
85 Merrimack Hat, com. 100 60 9 
27 Amoskeag, pfd 100 §=693 4} 
267 Arlington... 100 19 3 
433 Total 
*Ex, div. 
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Fall River Dividends 


Dividends for the fourth quarter paid 
by Fall River textile mills average 
0.589% on invested capital according 
to figures supplied by G. M. Haffords 
& Co., brokers, of Fall River. A sum- 
mary for the quarter follows: 


Names of Corporations 


American Linen Co... 
Arkwright Mills.. 
Barnard Mfg. Co.... 
Bourne Mills.. 
Border City Mfg. Co 
Chace Mills.. 


Capital Rate Amount 


oo eee 
. Sold to Private Interests 
1,250,000 0 
1,000,000 0 
1,800,000 0 = 
. Sold to Private Interests 


Charlton Mills... 1,200,000 2 $24,000 
Cornell Mills.. 600,000 0 ee ice ear 
Davis Mills... 2,500,000 0 

Davol Mills.. 1,500,000 0... ; 
Flint Mills.. 1,300,000 1 13,000 


Granite Mills. . Sold to Pepperell Mfg. Co. 


King Philip Mills.... 2,250,000 14 33,750 
Lincoln Mfg. Co... 2,250,000 0 ss ; 
Luther Mfg. Co.... 350,000 2 7,000 
Laurel Lake Mills, pfd... 300,000 O.. ; 
Laurel Lake Mills, com 600,000 0 ued 
Merchants Mfg. Co.. Sold to Private Interests 
Narrangansett Mills. 600,000 0 
Osborn Mills....... No par 
Parker Mills, pfd... . 2,100,000 0 
Parker Mills, com.. No par 
Pilgrim Mills ’ 1,200,000 2 24,000 
Pocasset Mfg. Co.. 1,200,000 0 4 5 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co. 1,000,000 0 , ‘ 
Sagamore Mfg. Co.. 3,000,000 2 60,000 
Shawmut Mfg. Co., pfd. 250,000 0 ' ; 
Shawmut Mfg. Co., com... 350,000 0 
Shove Mills.... 1,200,000 0 Wace ote 
Stafford Mills.. 1,000,000 0 Ee RE 
Stevens Mfg. Co 1,200,000 14 18,000 
Troy C. & W. Manuf’y 300,000 0 : 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co 1,200,000 14 18,000 
Wampanoag Mills. Sold to Flint Mills 
Weetamoe Mills 1,250,000 0 
$33,550,000 $197,750 


Further Recession in South 


Cuartotte, N. C., Nov. 15—South- 
ern cotton mill shares as a whole regis- 
tered a further decline for the week 
ending today. 

The figures as compiled by R. S. 
Dickson & Co. giving the average bid 
price of 25 of the most active common 
shares shows the close for the week 
ending today at $87.04 per share as 
compared with previous $87.40. 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The foilowing shows the movements 
of the leading textile stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and Curb 
for the week ended Novy. 20. 


Last Net 
High Low Sale Change 
American Woolen ; 95 8 9§ + It 
American Woolen, pfd 21 164 20 + 5 
Belding-Hemingway... 63 53 6 + ¢ 
*Blumenthal... ; 35 32 35 —13 
Botany Mills, A... 54 54 54 + 3 
Cannon Mills 324 30 314 + 4 
Collins & Aikman 153 10 154 + 34 
Consolidated Textile.. 13 1 14+ 3 
*Courtaulds, Ltd. 153 133 153 + 2 
Duplan Silk 154 114 15 + 4% 
Durham Hosiery, pfd 43 42 43 1 
Gotham Hosiery 25 15} 24 + 7 
Kayser, Julius 40 303 394 + 93 
Kendall, pfd 86 80 80 a 
Mallinson 8} 6 74 + «414 
*May Hosiery, pfd 27 27 27 ; 
Mohawk Carpet 40} 35 384 + 34 
Munsingwear 45} 384 454 + 54 
Pacifie Mills 24 174 223 + 4 
Phoenix Hosiery 13 123 13 li 
*Powdrell & Alexander 69} 62 694 ; 
Real Silk Hosiery 50 40} 48} 8? 
*Tubize 175 1324 173 +53 
United Piece Dye Wks 24 19 20 — | 
*Listed on Curb. 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifications 

of machines for trimming, seaming, 

overedging and ornamenting all sorts 
of fabrics. 


Special machines for Flat- 
Butted - Seaming ends of 
piece goods, saving cloth 
and labor in subsequent 
processing. 
Let us show results on 
swatches of your own 
fabrics, 
—— See cllso 
CONSOLIDATED T! 
——CATALOG-——— 


MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. 8. A. 


WRITE for samples and 


prices for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 


tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 
THREAD CO., Inc. | 
Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. 








PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE ORY 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 




















Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 
1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONSULTANTS 


on 


TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURING 


Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


Cox, Fuller & Mauersberger 


320 Broadway New York City 
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Equip Your Ladies’ Hose Machine 


with the . ee 


Little Silent 
Watchman 


STOP 
MOTION |= 


and eliminate 75% 
| of your. knitting | 
troubles by stopping the machine when the broken needle or de- 

| fects occur. 
SIMPLICITY DURABILITY 


. 
Circular and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 
P. C. KLINGLER 


111 Stewart Ave., Riverside, N. J. 




















ECONOMY 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Cotton and Mercerized 
Narrow Fabrics, Webbings 


Electric and Spool Tapes a Specialty 
Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 


Telephone Connection 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


ENGINEERS for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


New York Boston Chicago Charlotte Spartanburg 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 


HEARD, SMITH AND TENNANT 


PATENTS 
Old South Building, Boston 


Patents and Patent Cases—Trade Marks—Copyrights 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO TEXTILE INVENTIONS 


WINDERS 
Cop and Skein 


For Wool, Cotton 
Knitting M ACHINERY or Silk 


YARN WAXERS 


Mill Accessories 


‘Par ey - Kay, Luureo 
| eye 


6 cH 


GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO 





L. T. IVES CO. — 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


TAPES, BRAIDS 
Bindings & Twines 


Spinning Tapes and Spindle Bandings 


Gaufin Textile Co. 
32 North Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COTTON YARNS 





Will Spinners Curtail? 


Smaller Supply Needed 


To Offset 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Ss prices are slightly easier and 

demand quiet. While this is true 
in regard to new business dealers 
and spinners report specifications on 
old contracts are proceeding at a fair 
rate, one terming their smaller specifi- 
cations at this time no more than 
normal, particularly lack of these from 
manufacturers of plushes. Manufac- 
turers of these plushes that have been 
selling bulk of production to automobile 
concerns are experiencing a dull period, 
new business being unobtainable and 
specifications poor. 

Other lines are taking deliveries 
fairly well, there having been some 
drop but not of importance, knitters, 
for example, continuing to take fair 
sized quantities of medium-weight 
counts for immediate delivery. These 
reports indicate that while November 
has been a dull month to date and with 


Dullness 


ters are proceeding at a fair rate and 
dealers are not pessimistic over the 
outlook. 


Buying Ahead Disappears 


It is admitted that manufacturers 
have stopped contracting ahead, confin- 
ing their purchases to small quantities 
which they take immediately but spin- 
ners and dealers point out that this 
is frequently the case at this time of 
the year when manufacturers become 
more conservative in purchases as time 
for their annual inventory approaches. 
Except for special trades such as those 
catering to the automotive industry, 
which they feel will be quiet for several 
months, the outlook is not so bright as 
in October but not bad as many have 
predicted. 

There is a total absence of demor- 
alization in the market and while prices 
are slightly lower than last week this 


other words spinners have not lost 
ground to any important degree but 
yarns have sagged because of the cot- 
ton market and when this turns upward 
it is likely yarns will follow. Spinners 
will quote and sell 20s-2 warps at 34c. 
this week which is half cent lower 
than the same concerns would accept 
last week and the same applies to 30s-2 
warps, sales of this count being re- 
ported at 39c. 

One of the least desirable features 
of the market from a spinner’s stand- 
point has been the increase in supplies 
held by local dealers, a majority of 
whom state their stocks have increased 
this month although not in sufficient 
volume to cause alarm. They believe 
the remedy to this evil is with spinners 
themselves and they are hoping the 
curtailment program that was outlined 
at a recent meeting of carded yarn 
spifners will bear fruit in the near 
future. 


Curtailment Essential 
It is regarded as important that 
spinners curtail production at least to 
the equal degree that manufacturers 
stop buying at this time and also to 
the extent they refuse to accept de- 
liveries on old contracts. If this 


is 





little in view at present to indicate 2 has come about through changes in done spinners will be able to withstand 
substantial change in this regard, mat- the raw material market largely. In the present period of dullness. If they 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—(Average Quality) Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 


Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


According to Quality 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) 


Merc. Tw. Wp. Tw. 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


Merc.Tw. Wp.Tw. 


$0.47 WRF Soest csc dee $0.66} $0.68 
4s to 88....... . .—$0. 30 Wee cds ....-$0. 33 SEES soo 6es. 52 .53 NOB sc cavae.e .76 .78 
BBs caec cee 0.30 - . 303 MER esha enc $0.354- .36 SBE ins sccess 54 55 80s-2 89 91 
Ci asar>aaceek .30}- 31 BM fea. tice wis 36 37 ME ie lincs 55 56 G65 o2 1.07. 1.10 
\4e cea eae 3- 32 30s... : com See See ce ses. . 60 61 100s-2............ 1.30 1.40 
ie acti eats 3h. 40s extra quality. —ol—. .32 SINGLES 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TU3ES i . .=$0. 39} 30s.............. $0.49§-$0. 50 
ihc) Ce $0.30 -$0. 30} 2 $0. 374-$0. 38 14s. $0.39}- .40 386... .52— .523 
(bei os505405% .30}- .31 SD os co dace ce 39 - 139% I6s.. .40 - .403 es... sa 33 
WAS ok as cies 31 - .313 ES tees, Foxes eagle 188. 41 = 143 SOR oe he van ticda 584- 594 
Seer cee coe ee ie ss ce we A aecn anne cs .42- 142} OMe. 2... 25. 65 - .66 
ND. oie ce on a= 338 408-2 high break. 0 - .51 ee ee 70s.. 4 = 20 
200-2 PEERS ra 34 MMe er... .54- 55 SU 353 foe - 473 WE exe sarc seas 88 - .90 
eae ee oe ae GPe-2......--0-.- coe 26 MERCERIZED CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
SINGLE WARPS a $0.62 -$0.64 a ae $1.09 -$1.12 
ee eee ..- $0. 304 Re Sees -$0. 36 MPs. oc kccecs 63 65 SORE ccxccccs.s “CSO ES 
Pc aes - 31 BRS iin oS aca = 37 SEs veces 2 49 1008-2............ 1.75 - 1.80 
NWR cscos cbse O31-° 3m WN eho gracias - .40 WD occ scees 68 = 20 IRE occ nccencs 2.15 - 2.20 
16s... cen ae 40s extra quality. . * oe WE Soke ka ese me , ome Singles 
MURS, koa. ca octy - ,33 50-2 Be cay eah 73 ~ 33 302. $0. 77-90. 80 60s. $0. 95-$1. 00 
Bee oe os, 42 - > 1.12= 1.15 
si 40.30 “PLY —— eit iia ei cs 97 - 1.00 50s. .88- .90 80s. 1.40- 1.45 
ee ee” Set nes eee COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS—SKEINS, 
ee gas ee 314 Mt ola... .394- .40 TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4-PLY 
AE oo cora a 32 40s ordinary...... .47 - 148 ‘ 
OE asvéenes Ee eae a ae veas™ 9D Peeler i ——Sakelarides—— 
Spaniels $0. 34- 344 60s-2.. : a= Average Best Average Best 
Be : va : 248. $0.53-$0.54 $0. 60-$0.61 $0.73 $0.78 
3 and ¢ply keine and ee, 26. 264; white, . a9. 294; ORO gc civ owns .56- .57 .63- .64 .76 .81 
BN oe atic vnaind 58 .59 .65- .66 .79 . 84 
HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) 40s... 63- 64 -69- .70 83 . 88 
i caentceds -$0.29 See ue 458.0... 0. see eee 68- .69 Te .15 - 88 - 93 
ies te $0. 35-30 : ; eae ee ay ss 508.........+00% 73- .74 79 .80 93 98 
Docs ehickinn “304 RE insane ve aee 435g (O08... 83-84 8 =. 90 1.03 1. 08 
Mex kbe kdb nears “30a.  ) 30s tyingin....... $0.36 — .363 Quotations « are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
WG trac oar atalas an= << 30s regular. . .37 - .38 close of business, Nov.20. They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
BARRERA ~31h- .32 30s extra quality.. 393- .40 less specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 91. 
DGicescc ake .323- .33 WU stasasawean ae -45 - .46 For staple cotton prices, see page 93 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


NATURAL, BLEACHED AND COLORED 


YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


Manning St. 432 Fourth Ave. 418 Franklin St. 
HIGH POINT, N. C. NEW YORK READING, PA.. © 


323 So. Franklin St. James Building $2-Channcy Seen 
CHICAGO, ILL. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. BOSTON, MASS. - 


HAMILTON, CANADA ; LOS ANGELES 





Representatives in All the Principal Countries of the World 
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do not and the end of the year finds 
spiuners’ and dealers’ stocks at a higi 
level there is danger that spinners’ posi- 
tion will become undesirable and their 
margins small or entirely absent. 

In the current period of falling prices 
it is worth noting that long staple 
prices instead of being lower are 
strong, the differential having increased 
within the last month while ordinary 
staples have declined. A month ago 
the differential on 1 cotton was 150 
points lower than at present while 
ordinary cotton is 150 lower than a 
month ago. This trend in long staples 
has had its effect upon combed yarn 
prices as evident from the advance in 
combed and mercerized prices, single 
mercerizers having made minor upward 
adjustments in their quotations this 
week. 

Carded knitting yarns have _ not 
changed in price as compared with 
last week, spinners continuing to quote 
on the basis of 294c. to 30c. for 10s 
and small quantities from dealers’ local 
stocks have been moved at this price 
range, medium-weight counts, 18s, 20s 
and 22s being the numbers usually 
wanted. Ordinary quality yarn has 
been sold at 314c. for 18s while better 
carded has been moved at half cent 
higher. Little new business has been 
placed by knitters in single combed but 
spinners report that deliveries on old 
contracts are continuing at a more 
active rate than they expected. 

Spinners of carded weaving yarns in 
counts coarser than 30s-2 are the least 
fortunate so far as advance business on 
books* are concerned. Spinners 
of 30s-2 weaving counts and finer have 
a fair volume of business, sufficient to 
run them for a few weeks in many 
instances; spinners of carded knitting 
varns have orders in hand in a large 
number of cases to permit them to con- 
tinue present operating schedules until 
the end of this year. 

Combed spinners and mercerizers are 

in entirely different position and 
vhile not all have large orders in hand 
several will not have to worry until 
next spring. Carded spinners to pre- 
serve their position should reduce out- 
until demand expands. 


Rak: 
their 





Yarns Slightly Firmer 


Supported by Cotton and Also By 
a Little Better Buying 


ston.—Partially as a result of the 
nce in cotton futures prices and 
illy because of more general buy- 
of a hand-to-mouth character, 

of medium and coarse count 
d and combed cotton yarns have 
| up a bit on the average and some 
rs report the market on such yarns 
‘ cent higher than it was a week 
n days ago. As yet the decision of 


ern carded yarn spinners to cur- 
production during the balance of 
reflected more 


ear has been in 
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asking prices of this group of spinners 
than it has in market quotations or in 
the buying policy of users, 

While medium and coarse count 
combed weaving and hosiery yarns, or 
counts up to and including 40s, are 
firmer, there is very little change in the 
price position of the finer counts, and 
the advances recently announced upon 
the latter have not been generally estab- 
lished as yet. However, it is a case of 
stalemate between the majority of spin- 
ners and the majority of users, both 
being comfortably situated during the 
balance of the year; the balance of 
production seeking buyers, however, 
appears temporarily to be in excess of 


demand, and this probably accounts for 


concessions of from one to two cents 
from the recent advanced list. 

Dealers report that they can find little 
carded yarn of average quality that they 
can afford to sell below a basis of 35c. 
for 20s-2 warps, 394c. for 30s-2 warps 
and 294c. for 10s frame spun cones 
unless they cut commissions; sales at 
lower prices can usually be traced to 


cut commissions or to direct-selling 
spinners. In more instances it is 
probably due to the fact that the 


cheaper yarns are of ordinary instead 
of average quality. With the harden- 
ing of basis on middling and higher 
grades of both short and extra staple 
cottons there is a tendency for prices 
to harden on all good white yarns; this 
is quite as true of combed as of carded 
yarns, 


Yarns Quiet in South 


Get 


Spinners 


Hold Up Scheduled Deliveries 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

HE week has been extremely quiet 

in the Charlotte-Gastonia yarn 
market with very little interest dis- 
played by purchasers of either combed 
or carded qualities. Spinners have been 
asked to hold up shipments of existing 
contracts in some cases and this factor, 
together with the small amount of busi- 
ness being placed at this time, further 
emphasizes the necessity for curtailment 
of carded yarn production. 

Knitting and weaving mills are 
taking steps to reduce their stocks of 
varns before taking end-of-the-year in- 
ventories, and the majority of orders 
placed during the week have been for 


Requests to 
spot shipments in relatively small 
quantities. 


Recent strength in raw cotton prices 
has_ influenced 


spinners to maintain 
prices of gray yarn. Combed yarn 
mills are well supplied with future 


business as a result of large volume 
sales to mercerizers during October and 
the first two days of November, and 
they are holding prices firm. 

Selling is on basis of 664c. for 60s-2 
mercerizing twist average quality yarns. 
Carded qualities were being sold on a 
basis of 34 to 35c. for 20s-2 and 39 to 
40c. for 30s-2. Carded single hosiery 
yarns were quoted at 284 and 29c. for 
the basic count. 





Greensboro Zone of Social 
Service Association Meets 


DuruHam, N. C.—At the fall meeting 
held here Noy. 15 of the Greensboro zone 
of the Southern Textile Social Service 
Association, Rev. William J. Gordon, 
rector of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, 
at Spray, N. C., who has been active in 
promoting the work of the association in 
the Greensboro zone, was elected chair- 
man of the Greensboro zone. Miss 
Georgie Clapp, of Gibsonville, N. C., 
was elected secretary-treasurer of the 
Greensboro zone. Addresses were made 
by A. S. Arnold, of Greensboro, Prof. 
QO. A. Kircheis, of Spray, and Miss Mae 
Campbell, of Draper. 


Social Meeting Held by 
Blackstone Valley Group 


Blackstone Valley Mills Association 
held its annual ladies’ night celebration 
in the East Douglas, Mass., Town Hall 
on Nov. 13, with more than 200 mem- 
bers, their wives and guests attending. 
A turkey supper opened the program, 
followed by an entertainment provided 
by Vernon Stone and Electra Pratt of 
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New York, concluding with dancing. 
The committee in charge consisted of 
President Gustave Schellsmidth, East 
Douglas, Secretary George C. Dunn, 
Worcester, Mass., Donald Barnes, John 
F, O’Neill, James M. Sterling and Allen 
Smith. It was the first meeting of the 
season as well the first under the 
new officers. 


as 





Texas Wool Sales at Standstill 

Austin, TEX.—Wool sales in Texas 
appear to be at a standstill. The 
warehouses are no longer asking sealed 
bids, and only two sales of any conse- 
quence have been reported. March 
Brothers made one of these sales at a 
reported price of 20c. and 250,000 Ib. 
have been sold in Bandera county at 
203c. a pound. 

Some warehousemen are said to be 
holding for 25c. and are reported as 
saying they will carry their holdings 
over rather than sell at offered prices. 
Buyers have visited a number of wool 
concentration centers, but apparently 
are as indifferent to buying as ware- 
housemen are to selling at prevailing 
prices. Both appear to be at sea as to 
the future of the wool market. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia 


UA 


WM 
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Selling Agents for: 
ROWAN COTTON MILLS 
A. M. SMYRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN RAYON CORPORATION 
OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 
THE ELMORE CORPORATION 


MALO ADLAUNOC OA 


| 
} 


NNN <GNSCROAEY> Il 


ll 


Also Representing Exclusively—Ten Southern Mills, 
Spinning High Grade Warps for Mercerizing. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


51 Arlington St. 418 So. Franklin St. Jams Building 432 Fourth Ave. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Reading, Pa. Chattanooga, Tenn. New York City 


Adams Franklin Building Greensboro Bank Building Westaway Building Ist National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago Greensboro, N. C. Humilton, Ont. Amsterdam, N. Y. 


WAM VON SSS 


CAVA KAT 
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Henderson- Harriet 
; Fine ComBep Cotron YARNS 
Cotton Mills ‘ 
or 
HENDERSON, N. C. Threads, Silk Weaving, Velvets and Specialties 
cecilia aa American or Sakellarides Cotton 


DEPENDABLE 





New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 
6s to 20s single slow carded— NONQUITT MILLS 


Cones and Skeins New Bedford, Mass. 
8s to 16s plied— 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 


2g WILLIAM WHITMAN 
COMPANY, INC. 


Direct Representation 





Selling Agents 
Peete reer 261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO + CHARLOTTE 


9905 North 59 
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Waiting Yarn Market 


All Counts Available for Prompt 
Delivery 


New York—Carded yarn sales have 
been very draggy for still another week. 
Little interest is aroused among con- 
sumers, even at low prices, and so 
sellers have concluded there is no use in 
trying to force yarn upon a reluctant 
market. One disgusted commission mer- 
chant stated, “They wouldn’t buy at the 
low, but will wait tintil it starts going 
up and then all come in at once.” 

The consuming end remains hesitant, 
and is fearful of buying. Their own 
business has slacked up to an extent, 
leaving them with some stock of yarn on 
hand, putting them in a frame of mind 
that it is better to wait a while longer. 

For this same reason, requests to hold 
up deliveries on contracts placed two 
months ago have been fairly numerous. 
This in turn has eased up the delivery 
situation with many mills. Less than 
a month ago there was much complaint 
of excessively delayed deliveries, and 
not a few spinners told of being sold up 
through December. Today all numbers 
can be had for spot shipment, the 30s-2 
warps, at one time the scarcest of the 
lot, can be had for reasonably quick de- 
livery. Dealers do admit, however, that 
the request for deferred deliveries has 
released a lot of yarn for nearby. The 
rub now is that no one wants to buy. 

Chere have been bids in the market 
recently, but sellers do not take them 
too seriously, feeling that they are 
merely soundings to see how the spin- 
ners will act. By far the majority are 
away below reason. The 20s-2 are 
quoted at 344c. with sales made at 34c., 
and buyers tell of placing business at 
335c. and an extreme case of 33c. Such 
figures are out of sight for the New 


York trade and cause wonderment 
whether the business was actually 
placed. The average spinner asks 39 to 


40c. for 30s-2 warps, with 384c. judged 
a fair market level. The extreme low 
in this case is 38c. with doubts expressed 
by sellers that average quality yarn 
could be had at that price. 

here is a small amount of day-to-day 
buying, all of it for quick delivery to 
tide over users until their own markets 
show signs of greater life. Insulators, 
it is said, are inactive and not much is 
heard from that branch. 





Comber Waste Holds Firm 


Sells More Freely at 82-83% to 
Domestic Consumers 


oston.—Chief interest in the cotton 
te market continues on contracting 
h is increasing in quantity in the 
th and will shortly open in the 
‘th. Prices arranged for it is said 
) to 8% lower than a year ago and 
his is rather in the nature of rumor 
must not be taken too confidently. 


‘tins 3 









Consumers are buying sparingly even 
though prices are well in their favor 
with cotton anywhere near current sell- 
ing level. 

There is a creeping upward trend in 
comber waste which sells to consumers 
at around 82% of cotton. It is said that 
the cotton batt makers are becoming 
affected by the curtailment in automo- 
bile schedules and that cancellations 
have been seen recently. Such a situa- 
tion is likely to bring about easier 
prices in picker and fly which through- 
out the year have been consistently 
stronger than spinnable stocks. In 
thread wastes there is a little better do- 
mestic demand with the best single 
thread waste obtainable around 10 to 
104c. f.o.b. consuming mills. The Eng- 
lish demand for fine cop and comber 
is small. 

In matters relating to railroad rates 
and the correction of certain abuses 
which have or are being imposed upon 
shippers of wastes George F. Mahoney, 
traffic manager of the Exchange, has 
been successful of late. An important 
decision was rendered in favor of mem- 
bers of the Exchange who protested the 
payment of cotton waste rates on 
shredded rag shipments. In another 
case where a New England road in- 
sisted upon the Boston shippers paying 
cotton rates on shipments of comber a 
decisive victory was won. The position 
of the railroad counsel was that any 
spinnable waste was not waste but cot- 
ten. The Exchange is also taking active 
steps tending to prevent the shipment 
and use of reworked mattress materials 
and as complainant has brought a case 
against a number of railroads, stating 
that the “movement of old cotton mat- 
tresses without the cleaning and disin- 
fecting of said equipment after its use 
for the transportation of said old cotton 
mattresses is detrimental to the public 
interest.” 


Current Quotations 


IN Ohad sine ose aon) «8S . 4—15 
Peeler strips... . , 13 —134 
Sak. comber.. ‘os : 134—14 


Choice willowed fly.. — 7} 
Choice willowed picker.. . — 6} 
ES EE ae 3 174—18} 
Linters (mill run).. ~ 5 — 54 


QaNW we 





White spooler (single).... 10 —10} 
W. S. Emley Moves Offices 
W. S. Emley, Philadelphia repre- 


sentative Tolar & Hart, New York, has 
moved his office from 929 Chestnut St., 
to larger quarters at 1011 Chestnut St., 
in Room 328. 


Army To Buy Large Quantity 
Denim 


PHILADELPHIA.—Army Quartermaster 
will open bids Dec. 10 to furnish them 
with 1,553,513 yd., blue denim, 28” un- 
shrunk, white back, two harness twill, 
2.20 yd., and otherwise conforming to 
specifications for this type material. 
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Setting Drafting Rollers 


Tabulated Instructions for Cotton 
Roving or Spinning Frames 
By Gilbert R. Merrill 


This is the ninth of a series of short 
articles on the correct operation of cot- 
ton-yarn machinery. The articles are 
written as brief instructions, tabulated 
in logical order and expressed in 
straight-to-the-point language. Previous 
articles of the series appeared July 6, 
p. 111; July 13, p. 73; July 20, p. 63; 
Aug. 10, p. 38; Aug. 31, p. 55; Sept. 
21, p. 63; Oct. 5, p. 82; and Oct. 12, 
p. 75.—Editor. 

1. Stop the frame. 

2. Remove the clearers and place 
them on the creel. 

3. Release the roll weights. 

4. Remove the saddles, stirrups, and 
levers, placing them on top of the creel. 

5. Remove the top rolls, placing them 
carefully on the creel in a roll box. 
Keep the rolls from the various lines 
separate. Be sure the pairs of shell rolls 
do not come off the arbor or get 
separated. 

6. Tip the cap bars back. 

7. Disengage the draft gear and the 
middle roll idler gear. 
8. Disengage the 

gear. 

9. Loosen, slightly, the middle and 
back steel roll bearings for the length 
of the frame. 

10. Calculate the thickness of the 
gage required. (Note: 4 in. plus ¥% in., 
which may be half the two roll diam- 
eters, subtracted from the distance re- 
quired between the centers of the rolls 
equals the gage thickness required.) 

11. Starting at the head end of the 
frame, place the gage between the 
bosses of the front and middle rolls, 
nearest every other roll stand, and 
tighten the bearings in position. (This 
is done to get rolls set quickly, thus re- 
ducing the chance of springing them.) 

12. Then gauge the rolls at the other 
bearings and tighten them. 

13. Tip down the cap bars. 

14. Replace the top rolls. Put them 
on so they turn in the proper direction. 
Be sure shells are properly mated as 
when taken off. Put right rolls on the 
middle line. 

15. Adjust the bearings on the cap 
bars so that the top rolls are directly 
over the bottom rolls. 

16. Reset the gearing of the traverse 
motion, being careful to see that the 
gear meshes with the back-roll worm. 

17. Reset the draft gear, and the 
middle-roll idler gear. 

18. Replace the saddles, stirrups, and 
levers, being careful to see that the 
levers are all the same height from the 
beam. 

19. Clean and replace the clearers. 

20. Start the frame carefully and 
piece up the ends broken during set- 
ting of the rolls. 


roving traverse 


Valatie (N. Y.) Mills Corp. has added 
new help and is operating at full 
capacity. 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 


Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 


Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 7-4308 





wes 
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DYEING—BLEACHING—MERCERIZING 
Cotton Yarns 


Warps and Skeins 
Mercerizing—Warps Only 
Modern Facilities—40 Years’ Experience 
Try Us! 


THE HALLIWELL COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET , RHODE ISLAND. 


vuneeneensneuenueeuueagesauenceeguenneegcescceeneea een eeg eee eee eee ee eee eee 
pagueKuenenseanevuenueeuenguannnge*Unguendeuuesueaseaucesceuueseeseaseueedneene es eeeeepeRen EEA EE TeAeENeE 
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HUMIDIFY Because 


when yarn is dry it becomes 
harsh, brittle, and lazy. It 
loses strength, 
weight. 





lustre and 


Are you a prospect for Humid- 
ifiers? 


We can furnish equipment for the smallest yarn storage room to 
complete mill equipment. 


Write us 


The STANDARD ENGINEERING WORKS 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 








Cotton Yarn at Warps © 
White and Colored 


| Sell Direct 
| DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


ardec 
and Combed 
Single and Ply 
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J.B. JAMIESON COMPANY 








38 Chauncy St. BOSTON, MASS 








MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 

Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 

Skeins and Chain Warps 
FAST-BLACKS and COLORS ** 


WE SELL DIRECT 


Woolen Mills r 
a Specialty 





Cc 
PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO., Inc. 
52 Leonard St., N. Y. Agents Philadelphia and Chicago 
NELSON Cotton Mills MOORE 
LENOIR CORRECT HUDSON 
CALDWELL CARDED STANDARD : 
WHITNEL COMBED CHOCCOLOCCO 


COTTON YARNS 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving~COTTON YARNS- Knitting 
868 LEONARD STREET,NEW YORK. 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


113 Worth St., 
New York 








The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 
COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette 
Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and and Spiralsin Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Woven Fabrics. Mohair and Silk. 
TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette Threads, 
Brilliants, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Grid, Silver, 


Antique, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord ior Electri- 
cal Purposes 


New York Sales Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 











EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
aE Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 
Columbus, Georgia 
Cotton Yarns of Quality 
From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1518 Walnut St. 
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COTTON 


Cotton Holds Steady 





Spot Situation Tightened Up on 
Recent Decline—Futures Rally 


HE better tone which developed in 

cotton market on the decline to ap- 
proximately the 163c. level for December 
contracts on Nov. 13, has remained in 
evidence during the week. There was 
a distinct tightening up of the southern 
spot situation on the mid-month decline. 
This carried prices off to nearly the level 
at which farmers could secure loans from 
the Federal Farm Board through the 
cooperative marketing associations, and 
this evidently had a psychological effect. 
At any rate, offerings tapered off more 
markedly than could have been attrib- 
uted merely to recent unfavorable 
weather for picking and ginning and 
hedging dwindled down to very small 
proportions. This left the market com- 
paratively bare of contracts and prices 
rallied about lc. a pound from the low- 
est, On covering which was probably 
coupled with a little trade or investment 
buying. 

This steadier tone does not necessarily 
mean that the problems before the cotton 
trade have been definitely settled. The 
average man in the market is inclined to 
raise little or no question as to the ex- 
tent of available supplies for the season. 
A possibility that the Nov. 1 forecast of 
15,009,000 bales may be revised by the 
Government’s December estimate, is, of 
course, recognized. But it is not gener- 
ally supposed that the revision will be an 
important matter from the standpoint of 
average values for the season, and the 
question of price levels, is expected to 
depend, as far as the lower end of the 
range is concerned, on the southern spot 
markets, while the upper end of the 
range is expected to be determined by 
the development of trade. The theory 
behind this is that the attitude of the 
lederal Farm Board with reference to 
loan values has practically pegged the 
price around the 164 to 174c. levels and 
that the extent of advances will depend 
upon the urgency and volume of the 
demand, 

lhis, of course, brings the trade 

uarely up to the matter of uncertainty 
regarding the reactions on general busi- 
ness of the severe shrinkage in the value 
0; collateral so far as it is represented by 
‘urities. On the whole, however, the 
ent action of the stock market com- 
ed with the various measures adopted 
the Administration with a view to 
toring confidence in the future, has 
ated rather a more hopeful view of 

situation. Moreover it is pointed 
ot that while a continuance of the pres- 
e : hand-to-mouth demand for cotton 


goods may result in considerable curtail- 
ment of manufacture during the balance 
of the year such curtailment does not 
necessarily point to a reduction in do- 
mestic mill consumption. Asa matter of 
fact there has been more or less curtail- 
ment of mill production in this country 
for the last three seasons during which 
new high records have been made for 
the consumption of lint cotton by the 
domestic mills. It would take something 
more than such curtailment as is now 
talked of to pull this season’s consump- 
tion below that of last season’s. 
Meanwhile exports are running behind 
last season’s but that may merely mean 
that users abroad were holding off in 
their buying and that instead of big 
takings early in the season, they will 
distribute them more evenly over the 
period. On the whole some usually well 
posted people in the cotton market 
hardly think it safe to base their market 
opinions on a world consumption of 





Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For,Week—. Closed Net 
Nov. 14 High (Low Nov.20 Change 


November... 16.90 17.48 17.13 17.484 +.58 
December... 17.11 17.69 17.21 17.62 +.51 
January..... 17.25 17.83 17.36 17.77 +-.52 
February.... 17.40 17.89 17.55 17.89 +.49 
March...... 17.52 18.11 17.65 18.04 +.52 
April..... 17.66 18.17 17.84 18.17 +.51 
Mary..... 17.83 18.36 17.92 18.30 +.47 
June.. .. 17.90 18.37 18.08 18.37 +.47 
WO ain o 50 18.00 18.55 18.12 18.46 +.46 
August...... 18.02 18.48 18.20 18.46 +.44 
September... 18.04 18.49 18.21 18.47 +.43 
October..... 18.07 18.56 18.18 18.48 +.41] 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


(Middling) 

New New _ Liver- 

York Orleans pool 
Friday, Nov. 15........ 17.50 17.12 9.56 
Saturday, Nov. 16...... 72a 17.39 9.67 
Monday, Nov. 18......... 17.50 17.25 9.71 
Tuesday, Nov. 19...... 17.2). 7.32 9.60 
Wednesday, Nov. 20... 17.80 17.57 - 
Thursday, Nov. 21.. 17.70 17.49 9.83 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


——— Stocks ——— 

Prices This Last 

Nov.20 Week Year 
CaN oi. i ks Sa es 17.75 495,197 627,957 
New Orleans...... 17.57 480,212 314,490 
Mobile... . . 16.95 65,657 54,408 
Savannah..... 17.21 82,626 62,757 
| | PS ee 17.63 60,052 83,697 
| Se 17.80 96,263 13,833 
Houston... .... 17.70 1,007,447 899,857 
pS ee 17.19 104,461 68,358 
Memphis........... 16.60 373,027 213,849 
PE Siaw ase ccxe a 16.50 4,612 11,574 
SHE PEO. cece aees 16.52 42,065 25,177 
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much under 15,000,000 bales. The news 
from the goods markets from now on 
will be closely studied for any indication 
as to the accuracy of this view, while 
the further action of the southern spot 
markets will come in for equally close 
attention, as it may or may not establish 
the theory regarding the point of de- 
termined resistence to declines in that 
quarter. 

Beyond that, the trade, of course, will 
soon begin to conjecture in rather a 
vague way at the beginning, as to the 
probable attitude of the South with 
reference to next season’s acreage and 
coming crop preparations. This, of 
course, is a matter which will depend 
so largely upon developments in the 
meantime, that it is hardly worth serious 
consideration at present. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons :— 


Last 
Market Nov. 13 Nov. 20 Change Year Sales 
Galveston... 17.15 17.75 +60 19.75 6.741 
New Orleans. 16.76 17.57 +81 19.16 26.672 
Mobile... 16.30 16.95 +65 18.95 1.328 
Savannah... 16.62 17.21 +59 19.28 2,250 
Norfolk... .. 17.00 17.63 +63 19.38 3.990 
New York 17.20 17.80 +603 20.20 13.750 
Augusta..... 16.63 17.19 +56, 19.00 3.802 
Memphis.... 15.90 16.60 +70' 18.50 37.996 
St. Louis.... 15.75 16.50 +75 18.50 Ae 
Houston..... 17.00 17.70 +70 19.50 42.242 
Dallas...... 16.15 16.75 +60 18.80 50.589 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont-§ Au- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 


BR ea aca 1. 00f 90 “3st 63 .77t 
8. G. M.. .70T 65 55 .50 oat 
Ch, lana se . 45T 40 -407 =. 38 . 447 

| . ae a5y iw . 28 
Rs i” sa) 6a. 75 .78* 
Bie aso 5 1.75% 1.60% 1.50% 1.50% 1.70* 
8.G, O.%...- 5.00% 2.50% 2.350 2.27 2.20" 
G.0........ 4.00% 3.500 5.50¢ 3.00% 3.73 

YELLOW TINGED 
Ce visas sie ee a of. ae. _ 
B. liicccoss See Rater 1 te ae 
a Oe 1.75% 1.307 12 & t.ho 
8. L. M.*#.. 2.50* 2.00% ..75% 1.88% 2.27% 
Ea BLP, 2.05 3.25% 3.00" 2.50% 2.88" 3.15% 
YELLOW STAINED 
G. M......00 1.50* 1.40% 14.25% 1.25% 1.53% 
S. M9*..... 4:20" 2.15% 2.60? 1.257 2.20" 
Mt ikwcces 5.00% 2.65% 2.75% 27.30" 3.15 
BLUE STAINED 

MG. ...; 7 1.25° 1.30° 0. Lae 
BMPs es 2.25% 2.00% 2.25* 2.50% 2.38% 
Bo an 3.00% 2.50* 3.00% 3.50% 3.13% 


tOn middling. 





Limits of Interest in New York 
Cotton Exchange Futures 


The board of managers of the New 
York Cotton Exchange last week fixed 
the maximum limit of interest on futures 
contracts for delivery in any one month 
by any member, firm or corporation or 
affiliations as follows: 250,000 bales in 
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“We Have It” 


Oftentimes, even our regular 
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customers are surprised at our 
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ability to fulfill odd yarn needs. 
This phase of Quissett’s service 
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is becoming increasingly impor- 





tant. Numbers change nowa- 
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days with chameleon-like regu- 





larity. A yarn source that can 
meet these varying demands is of 


vital help. 
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Quissett offers a variety of 
counts from 3s to 120s in prac- 


tically every twist and put-up. 
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There is no substitute for Quissett 
Quality. 
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Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 
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Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
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Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sakela- 
rides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 
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Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 


Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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PINNING— 
we emphasize 
this word because 
yarn that is properly 
spun, with the uniformly 
correct twist, free from 
slubs, makes better fabric 
or hosiery. 








Standard Yarn— 
natural, bleached, 
mercerized and dyed— 
every process carried on 
inourownplantstothe most 
rigid specifications, assures 
you the quality you require 
for profitable reproduction. 
STANDARD -COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Executive and Sales Office, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Standard 


MERCERIZED 
YARN &§ 






REG. U.S. PAT OFe 


Waterman Currier & Ge. 




















INCORPORATED 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
78 Chauncy 8t. 40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. 
AMSTERDAM 
CHICAGO First National READING 
300 W. Adams St. Bank Bldg. Am. Casualty Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE 


Commercial Bank Bldg. 






Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 





Fitchburg Yarn Co. 


Spinners of Fine American and Sakelarides 
Combed Cotton Yarns 


30’s to 100’s Cops, Cones, Tubes, 
Skeins, Warps, Beams 


Appalachian Mills Co. 
Dyed Carded Cotton Yarns 





Representing in Northern States and Canada 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Mercerized Yarns in all 
Standard Counts and Put-ups 
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November and December, 1929; Janu- 
ary, February, March and April, 1930; 
200,000 bales in May, 1930; 150,000 
ales in June, July and August, 1930; 
250,000 bales in September and October, 
1930. 

Che previous maximum limit of in- 
erest was 250,000 bales. This is the 
first time since the limitation rule went 
into effect that different limits have been 
fixed for certain months. 


- 





Better Sales in South 


Demand Returns for Cotton with 
Interest on Better Grades 


\ieMPHIs, TENN., Nov. 18—Com- 
pared with other southern centers, cot- 
ton sales in this market during the week 
were heavy; the total compares favor- 
ably with the best week in most previous 
years and shows a moderate increase 
over the previous week this year. Brisk 
demand, rather than free offering by 
first hands, accounts for the satisfac- 
tory showing; as a matter of fact, cot- 
ton, especially the better grades, was 
hard to buy, but this situation was 
helped some by the advance in futures, 
about a cent a pound from the season’s 
lows, toward the close of the week. 

Even after the advance in futures, 
owners of wanted descriptions were 
hard to deal with except at flat prices 
which would have involved a_ basis 
which shippers regarded as prohibitive. 
Several of the more prominent factors 
covered their tables early in the week 
and had not uncovered them when the 
week ended. About the only cotton, 
except an occasional lot more or less in 
distress, available was hedged cotton. 
Quite naturally, most of the hedged 
cotton is in the hands of merchants. 
Merchants who find themselves favor- 
ibly situated, by reason of having ac- 
cumulated stocks, are asking a_ stiff 
Basis on 14 in. and 1¥6 in. 
middling and better staples has advanced 
ithout 50 points, which, together with 
the advance on futures, puts the price 
ol these cottons about 80 points above 
the price a week ago. 

nusual activity in the Memphis 
market, which developed early in Octo- 
ber, and continues, is traceable to the 

crop and deficient staple in the 
st, to the unusually large percentage 
w grades in the Atlantics and to 
size and character of the crop in 
central territory. The central belt is 
rojucing one of the largest crops in 
istory, although the yield per acre 
tall somewhat below some of the 
vears. Until about the middle of 
ber, the grade and staple was un- 
lly good. Wet weather inflicted 

damage to grade during the last 
of October. The first half of 
‘mber was miserable, with, of 


e, further damage to grade. 

irp demand for middling and better 
xr es has made great inroads on the 
su in first hands and, some claim, 
Delta 


nt of exhaustion is near. 
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Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday, 

Nov. 16 Nov. 9 

10 markets average...... 16.99 16.64 
Pe isine, 0 Rak 8 85055 16.55 16.15 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 


ae 20. 15@20. 50c. 
ee 21.40@21.75e. 
ils. oo ois 24.75@25. 50c. 


Current Sales 


For Prev. Week 

Week Week Before 

Memphis total... . 40,523 35,110 46,555 
F.o.b. included in total... 34,560 30,597 37,070 
10 markets. 135,081 181,679 236,975 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Net receipts. 37,563 26,276 24,302 
Gross receipts... : 79,237 51,646 55,088 
Total since Aug. |, net... 502,892 262,678 325,322 
Shipments....... in 66,221 58,933 56,248 
Total since Aug, |!.. 611,554 482,205 462,326 
Total stock... . bop i 367,951 205,009 249,967 
Increase for week..... .. 23,600 4,188 8,340 
Unsold stock in hands of 
Memphis factors. . 59,466 
Decrease for week... .... 1,709 





counties, in Mississippi, had ginned 
700,000 bales to Nov. 1, against 500,- 
000 bales to the same date last year; 
last year, slightly more than 700,000 
bales was ginned for the season. 


Very Limited Trading 


Basis Still Advancing—Egyptians 
Strong on Record Exports 
Boston, Nov. 20.— An advance in 
cotton futures for the week in excess 
of 60 points and in basis on middling 





Ginnings to Nov. 14 


The Bureau of the Census 
reported, on Nov. 21, 11,898,308 
running bales, counting round 
as half bales and excluding 
linters, ginned from the 1929 
crop prior to Nov. 14. Ginnings 
for the similar period last year 
were 11,320,688 bales, and 
10,894,912 bales for 1927. 





and better grades of fully 25 points 
have tended to further dampen interest 
in the market of those spinners who had 
already been rendered timid by the 
recent Wall Street slump, with the net 
result that the majority of spinners 
have continued to operate cautiously 
although showing much more interest 
in the market, particularly in extra 
staples and 1 to lv inch cottons of low 
middling to middling grade. Quite a 
little business has been done in the 
shorter extra staples of these grades 
where the cotton was fairly bright and 
white; the trend of basis on such 
cottons is upward. Better grades are 
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held so firmly that it might not take 
much volume buying to lift basis on 
these lower grades. The strength with 
which prices are being held on middling 
and better grades of all lengths longer 
than { in. is a surprising feature of the 
market and one that may cost dearly 
those spinners who are not already well 
covered into next year. 


Egyptians Advance 


The advance in the Upper contracts 
on the Alexandria market has been about 
the same as that in New York American 


futures, but the Sak. contract is rela- 
tively stronger than Upper contracts 
both on the near and distant months. 


The rumors that the government would 
restrict acreage for the coming season 
have been partially responsible for the 
advance, but there is now ample evi- 
dence in exports that continental buying 
has been exceptionally large; exports of 
55,000 bales last week, of which 7,985 
were for this country, are said to be the 
largest for any week in several years, 
if not the largest on record. At today’s 
closing price in Alexandria of $19.43 
the December Upper contract is up 13 
points for the week, while at $19.87 the 
February contract is up 24 points; 
January Sak. at today’s closing of 
$28.38 is up 48 points and the March 
contract at $29.10 showed a net advance 
for the week of 79 points. New crop 
contracts closed today as follows: Octo- 
ber Uppers, $21.25; November Sak. 
$30.48. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Dec.-Jan. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middlin. 
lyin... ... 203 to 21he. 21% to 22}c 
lyin. to Idin....... 21 to 21he. 22 to 22ic. 
Se Mas ; .. 21} to 21e. 22} to 23c. 
1 in.... 23 to 24c. 244 to 25kc. 
13 3m... 26 to 27e. 274 to 284c. 


Basis on New York, March, 18.03c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for Dec.- 
Jan. shipment as follows: “Fully good 
fair’ Sak. 32.60c., up 1.45c. “Fully 
good fair to good” Uppers 22.95c., up 
0.45c. from Nov. 13. They report clos- 
ing prices Nov. 20 on the Alexandria 
exchange as follows: Jan. Sak. $28.38, 
up 40c. Dec. Uppers $19.43, up 13c. 
from Nov. 13. 


Burlaps Easier Both 
on Exchange and Outside 


Burlap futures at mid-week on the 
Exchange tended downward in anticipa- 
tion of further declines during the 
settlement at Calcutta. The sagging 
was stemmed by late buying which 
steadied trading. The market closed 
easier with spots quoted at 5.65c. 
Futures were 3-13 points off from the 
previous close. 

The 8 oz. 40s for spot and afloat were 
at 5.65-5.70c.; while all futures to next 
June were 5.60c. Spots and afloats of 
104 oz. 40s were 7.25; all months to 
next June at 7.25c. 
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T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Fine Yarns 









COTTON RAYON Za 
eee ee NATURAL and CONVERTED 
CAMELHAIR SPUN RAYON 440 Lafayette St., New York 
MOHAIR BEMBERG 
ALPACA LINEN 





CONES 
SKEINS 


NATURAL—DYED 


Baltic Yarn Company 
Converters of 
Rayon 


for every requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Algonquin 3977-3978 








SPOOLS 


Representing Leading Spinners 
of Every Type 


—_— —_ -_ . ee cee Ce & 4 


1600 Arch Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Los Angeles : 
Inquiries Solicited 


suvvvneeeva uuu yeuensnnnannnengegeeroUUUronnnaeeeeeOUOUOUUUUUUOOUOHOEOEOU UAH ooueneeeeeeEECEeOMMA ven vOeOEREEEROUOUUUOGGeoneenEbe OOOO Uaaennanoeeeeeotouoennnegeeeoaecoocuoaeseveceoceoaoeueeeavnenneeet 
AUUAUCALENULANOUAUAEOUONOUONOLOUOCOOOUONOOOEOUOOOUSOOUENLOGUUEOEOUOEOUEOUEOUOOOULOULOEUORGOELLOEUESUEOAUGADSEOASEOGOUGEN DOUUSUOEOUOOUEENOGOURESL SOONG HOO EGA EGUONOAA UNO AROANONON EAA TEAU EEA nae aHe Ue At tk. 
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AUODOEVEEOVEDEOADCOUEGOUEEUUGUOUGGOOOUUEOUREOUENOONODEONOCOUONOGHOOUEOOEOOOEOOECOOEOUEUOUOOAEOOOEOUOEOUEEODOUOUODEAUOOOUOOOEONDEOUUEOUEOOEOUEULS 


rh 


Xs. GUTNER & BROS. 


Crown Brand ‘ Nawal and 
Exclusively — ee é eek, Converted 


If you want your 
customers to 
have confidence 
in your Fabrics, 
use Crown Brand 
Rayons. 


Their motto is 
Perfection, ours 
is Service 


8-14 West 30th a New York 
Toulson Yarns, Inc. aaa sccacasiad 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 


SPUNRAYARN 


Ni O vel ty ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 
Canadian Representatives: 
Yarns 


Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 
O f Ev e ry | Raw Silk, ee Silk, eels and Karded Vaibe 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 
Burlington, N. C. 


Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 
— 


Description 
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Rayon Prices Hold Firm 





Good Yarn Demand in Some 
Quarters — Sales Improve 


f IS now felt certain that the pos- 

sibility of a price cut in rayon yarn 
is definitely past. There were many 
rumors afloat, but these were laid to 
rest early in the week by statements 
coming from the heads of leading pro- 
ducers. Essentially, these asserted that 
depreciation of security values had not 
affected rayon to any great extent, there 
is still a good demand for yarn, and 
prices would be firmly maintained. 

It has been the hope of all concerned 
that a logical course of action would be 
pursued. Producers admit that demand 
has been slack at times during the last 





Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 
Viscose Process 


First Second 

Oenler Filament Quality Quality 
75 A ceecaseabeat $2.35 $1.50 
75 chee kn cee wes 2.45 1.35 
100 als 52d aka toe: one 1.95 1.60 
100 Oath ch scnranne 2.00 1.65 
125 | PES ae a ae 1.45 1.25 
125 aS er 1.50 1.30 
150 SS fb cas ee nae 1.95 1.10 
150 - oe eres 1.20 1.15 
150 eae dae Gale ‘1.39 1.30 
150 Sa ie tg.'s. sia, bse 1.50 a 
170 ee 1.55 1.10 
170 UE yas gw hoes 1.35 1.30 
200 SERS aria 1.10 1.05 
200 BRE aig esered-s are snatate 1.30 1.25 
300 = 1.00 95 
400 Ee ase hae eo ae 1.10 3 
450 MN avg fe win stake te ae 1.00 2 
600 PER a sok ba wewnae 1.00 & 
900 PPO a6 ns 5:56 nahn 1.00 95 

Nitro-Cellulose Process 

Den- First Second Den- First Second 
ler Qual. Qual. ler Qual. Qual. 
33... 2 $3.25 125...$1.45 $1.25 
2.50 149....16%9 1.10 
tDans scene 1.65 36....0.13 1.10 
100....1.95 1.60 10... 20.00 1.10 
199..45.3510 1.10 

Cuprammonium Process 
Fila- Fila- 

Denter ment Price Denier ment Price 

15 29... SK 45 40 Ws 0c. 8o 

25 SS. ... 3.00 52 30....3.00 


30 | ee 


{Due to diversified offerings prices for higher de- 
oilers are not listed.] 


Acetate Process 


Denter Price Denier Price 
OP coke baacte $3.00 Bikcasvecaks $2.30 
POs wig he etanta eae 3.00 Ds Gass-sen 1.90 
TM iy cues arate 2.55 Ds <enenas 1.90 
coc 2.40 _ _ ePa 2.20 


Rayon Waste 


+ bleached waste................ $0.32 -$0.35 
Open unbleached waste... . eer: ee 


Bleached thread waste (mfrs.)......... ceaw, ON 
Colored thread waste...............-. —- 
COMM boa oes cess sc rian ss Eye 12 
Converted Rayon Waste 
nN ee ne a caek bee $0.56 -$0.58 
Unbleached tops.............se0- - <a coe 
DiGGEMET oc. ck kame Tomas . 26 
+ sached garnets................. os Some ae 


bleached garnete............... ae ee 
red garnets....... ae 


two weeks, but they find signs that as 
general business returns to normalcy, 
their own sales will show gains. It is 
felt that a price cut would have been 
most unwise and detrimental at this time. 
Any slowing down in sales has been due 
to general uncertainty existing in all 
textile markets and the approach of in- 
ventory time, rather than to rayon yarn 
prices being out of line. Holding price 
lists firm has engendered confidence on 
all sides, and consumers are encouraged 
to buy without fear of radical deprecia- 
tion in their stock on hand. 

Price revisions last spring brought 
profit levels down to a point where pro- 
ducers hesitate to go lower. The 
market has a more cheerful aspect than 
it did a week ago, and certain houses 
report good size bookings in the last 
few days. Cancellations have been few 
although there have been several re- 
quests to hold up deliveries. These 
range all the way from a week, to an 
indefinite time for shipment. Several 
houses state that business at present i: 
ahead of this spring. 


Rayon Waste 


Reflecting conditions in the primary 
market, rayon waste has held firm. Fair 
buying, both spot and future has been 
placed, with converters experiencing no 
difficulty in getting desirable qualities 
for prompt shipment. 

Dealers look for a slackened call from 
manufacturers of automobile upholstery, 
as the automotive field is one of those 
where curtailment is expected due to 
stock market losses. 





Delustering Acetate Rayon 


Control of Bath Necessary to Secure 
Uniform Results 


The delustering of acetate rayon in 
crepe fabrics was discussed in a recent 
issue of the Rayon Record, London, 
England. The article states that when 
acetate rayon materials are free from 
tension, they commence to deluster in 
soap solutions maintained at a tempera- 
ture of not less than 195° F. As the 
tension is increased, the minimum tem- 
perature at which delustering begins is 
also increased. It is also to be noted 
that the rate of delustering increases 
rapidly with increase in temperature. 

In a limited number of cases complete 
delustering of crepe fabrics is desired, 
but in the majority of cases only partial 
delustering is required. It is difficult to 
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obtain regularly a specified degree of 
luster, because the delustering treat- 
ment is performed simultaneously with 
the crepeing process. Careful control 
of temperature and time are necessary, 
therefore, to produce uniform results. 
Variations in the concentration of the 
soap solution have little effect, since 
only a small percentage of soap is 
needed to obtain full delustering. 


Action of Salts 


A method has been patented by Hall 
to retard the delustering of acetate 
rayon. In this process inorganic salts, 
which act as retarding agents, are added 
to the boiling aqueous liquors with 
which the fabrics are treated. It is said 
that delustering can be regulated within 
definite limits by adding to the soap 
solution appropriate amounts of suitable 
inorganic salts. Sodium chloride and, 
particularly, potassium chloride are rec- 
ommended for this purpose. The quan- 
tity of retarding agent must be regu- 
lated carefully, since, if too much is 
used, no delustering occurs. 

After being finished to width, the 
crepe fabric must receive careful han- 
dling, as any friction marks will cause 
a noticeable defect. The goods must 
also be allowed to regain their full 
amount of moisture, if the maximum 
softness is desired. 





Glanzstoff Issues Revised 
Price List 


The American Glanzstoff Corp. has 
announced a revision of its list of prices. 
A number of new items have been added 
and a few minor readjustments made. 
The list is as follows: 


Unbleached 
Cones 
2nd Ist Quality 

U. S. A. HIGH LUSTER 


100 40 $2.00 $1.65 
150 Ucmadw 1.15 1.10 $1.19 


; ? -—Skeins——. 
Denier Filament Ist 


U. S. A. SOFT LUSTER 
f 150 32 covcccse 1.20 1.24 


IMPORTED HIGH LUSTER 


Ga" 2.40 2.20 

754 15 y ie 1.65 

90 ™ 18 An t.@ 

1n0 | 20 1.95 1.60 

120 ¥ 24 1.45 1.25 

150 25 ad 4.8 

200 35 1.10 1.05 

250 36 1.10 1.05 

300 F 50 1.00 95 

IMPORTED MULTI-FILAMENT HIGH 
LUSTER 

50 24 nich aket tats 3.90 2.50 

90 36 daeaes 6 2.20 1.65 

100 40 ge nae 2.00 1.65 

130 48 dv echiack 1.55 ‘= 

150 60 ae ‘ 35 6t.38 
IMPORTED SOFT LUSTER 

Bleached 
Cones 
Ist Quality 

100 40 ee : 2.05 

120 48 ee 1.60 

120 40 ; t.2a>)6lURLD- OR 

150 60 ‘ 1.40 
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Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 


OUR own direct source 
of supply in Japan insures 
a uniform quality of the 
very best grade of silk 
obtainable. 


a 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
267 Fifth Avenue 
JAPAN OFFICE 
Teisan Bldg., Yokohama 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 


Raw Silk Shows Gains 





Feel 


Traders 


Silk Nearing 


Proper Level After Uncertainty 


\W_ silk showed a much firmer 
R attitude at mid-week than it did 

even days previous. On Nov. 13 
quotations on the National Raw Silk 
Exchange fell to new low levels, but 
recovered some ground before the close. 
‘he New York spot market readjusted 
prices the following day, but not in 
keeping with the Japanese depreciation. 
\ better tone was in evidence after the 
lapse of several days, and a fair quantity 
of spot business was taken, causing lists 
to be advanced from 24 to 10c. per 
pound, 

Sellers feel that more steady prices 
will prevail in the near future although 
buyers still contend that silk prices will 
gain be lowered. As a result they have 
, tendency to hold off on commitments 
until quotations look more attractive to 
them. 





Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Thrown Silk 
(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6.25 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 6.10 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6.40 


Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins. .... 6.05 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins......... 6.00 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 0n bobbins : 55 


Tussah tram, 2 end on cops................. 65 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX........... 6.70 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 5.95 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX..............-. 5.70 
Honiery: Grams QPOOK Dede. 5 sis sb a'v es ceases 5.60 
HONGIY WHE. PEM ca ooo ica esas halcanears 5.50 
Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 30 
40 2 . $4.25 Wc ete a aes $4.55 
50/2 4.40 Bers ca tacos 3.50 
Raw Silk 


(60 day basis) 


Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15............ $5.20 
Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.......... 5.05 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15............. 4.90 
Ce ee a errors 4.80 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15............... 4.70 
ce eee ee 4.65 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16............ 3.35 
Canton filature, new style 20/22............ 3.20 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon.................06 2.05 
Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22... . 2.0.26 cvecve 4.90 
rand AA (CW MAMND BOl Basso cc ccecccesees 4.85 
8p crack (Yellow) 20/22..... Bate ae cea 4.85 
Bp. crack CWO 20! 22...cccccceccssescsse &88 
Cr Yellow) 20/22....... Le acter eas 4.80 
Cr fo: ere em | 
National Raw Silk Exchange 

a lose For the Week Close Net 

Nov. 13 High Low Nov. 19 Chg. 

N ber... 4.55 4.70 4.55 4.63 +.08 
Ui ber 4.55 4.70 4.55 4.63 +.08 
ary... 4.59 4.76 4.55 4.66 +.07 

*t lary... 4.58 4.73 4.55 4.65 +.07 
. } 4.58 4.78 4.55 4.66 +.08 
*. 4.59 4.77 4.55 4.65 +.06 
a 4.59 4.72 4.55 4.66 +.07 
: 4.59 4.72 4.56 4.66 +.07 
13 to + ee 19—Total number of bales 8,640; 


pproximate value $5,356,800. 
¥ 10 bale contract basis. 


There were flurries of interest at 
times this week due to cables showing a 
strong advancing market in Japan, and 
a new high for the year of Yen ex- 
change on a 90 day basis. Saiyu price 
snapped back suddenly. 

Interested hosiery manufacturers 
placed fair-sized orders. These were not 
large, but were taken as a hopeful sign 
and factors were particularly impressed 
with the number of orders and inquiries 
rather than the total volume. It did 
much to restore confidence to a market 
that had lacked that quality for two 
weeks. 

Silk futures on the exchange showed 
gains of around 7c. over the closing 
prices of a week ago according to the 
table given on this page. Throughout 
the week traders showed increased con- 
fidence that the general financial situ- 
ation was well in hand, also that Japa- 
nese syndicates were sustaining their 
own markets. No sharp gains were ex- 
pected, but it was felt that silk had 
reached its proper level after some dis- 
tress selling and speculative trading. 


Spun Silk Yarns 


Continue Active 


Factors Credit Promotional Work 
on Lavelle—Trade Satisfied 
With Situation 


The spun silk market continues its 
activity, with spinners confident of an 
increased demand during the next few 
weeks. Weavers are certain of the 
success of rough goods this coming 
spring and have been moderately active 
in purchasing yarns. 

Factors in the spun silk industry are 
quite satisfied with current activity 
especially so in the light of uncertainty 
in other textile fields; also the present 
time is normally a quiet period. 

Considerable future buying has been 
done, several manufacturers having 
covered until February. Certain popular 
varns are stated to be sold up past the 
turn of the year. Interest has been 
centered on doubles to a great extent 
causing several of these numbers to be 
booked to capacity until early February. 

Much credit for the current activity 
is given to the Spun Silk Research 
Association for their promotional work 
on Lavelle. Factors state that results 
of this extensive advertising are now 
coming to the fore. 
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Meager Call for 
Thrown Silk 


Business Insufficient to Give Mar- 
ket an Improved Tone 
Say Merchants 


Thrown 
of their 
authorities. 


silks have not yet come out 
slump according to trade 

The industry is still in a 
period of readjustment, seeking a 
revival of interest cut off following 
the financial upheaval. 

Hosiery manufacturers placed some 
orders, but the volume was insufficient 
to give any sustained improvement in 
the general state of affairs. Consuming 
trades remain hesitant and purchase 
only what is necessary for immediate 
needs and act cautiously even in this 
small business. 

A few houses have garnered a fair 
amount of spot business but competi- 
tion is very keen for the meager interest 
shown by consumers. Throwsters have 
not given up hope that lack of supplies 
will force many consumers to buy in 
the near future. 


Course in Textile Testing 


and Research at M. I. T. 


Recognizing the increasing demand 
from the textile industry for laboratory 
workers skilled in scientific textile test- 
ing and research and also from textile 
executives and others for similar knowl- 
edge, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass., is offer- 
ing a special course of intensive study 
in laboratory methods and research in 
fibers, yarns and fabrics. A six-weeks 
course will be given starting Dec. 6, 
under Professor George B. Haven, in 
charge of textile research, and E. R. 
Schwarz, instructor in textile labora- 
tory. The total number of students in 
the class will be limited strictly to 20 
and there are no expenses for the 
course other than the tuition of $50. 

As it is expected that most of those 
taking the course will be in active mill 
or laboratory work the sessions will be 
confined to Friday and Saturday of 
each week, on Fridays from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and from 6 to 9 p.m., and on 
Saturdays from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

The work will be divided into three 
types of instruction: first, there will be 
two lectures each Friday and each 
Saturday; second, definite assignments 
of laboratory work will be made; and 
third, conference hours will be ap- 
pointed where the results of the labora- 
tory work will be formulated and 
brought to a definite conclusion. 

Registration for the first class will 
close Dec. 2. Further details and a 
syllabus of the lectures on textile testing 
and textile microscopy will be mailed 
to inquirers. 
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Spun 
QIins 


* a3 « 
WORSTED WEAVERS 


Weavers of Men’s Wear and Women’s Wear, 
desiring to minimize their French Spun Yarn 
problems, should seriously consider the use 
of Monomac Yarns. They are spun by an or- 
ganization fully acquainted with the exacting 
requirements of the industry. 





> WILLIAM W HITMAN COMPANY, INC. e 
Selling Agents 


261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - 


CHARLOTTE 


ee 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


Wo. H. Grunpy Co., Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in oe and Mixtures 





Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsied 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


BOSTON—F. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St 


Kepresentatives 
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Pocasset W orsted Company, Inc. 
Worsted Yarns 


In the Grey, Mixtures, 
and Colors 






Office and Mills Thornton, R. I. 








Sell Direct 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for 
Knitting and Weaving 


Mill and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 





~WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS 
For Knitting and Weaving 
| JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 
| Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut S&t., 
| Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 


| C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Bradford Yarns *”, 


Description 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


KING MERINO 


Name your own mixing—up to 50% wool. Merino 
underwear yarns that are smooth-running in the 
knitting machine make for production free of 
press-offs and waste. 


King Cotton Mills Corp. 
921 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Mills: Burlington, N. C. 
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Yarn Prices Unchanged 





New 


Business 


and 


Specifications Smaller 


PHILADELPHIA. 
HERE has been a noticeable de- 
cline in new business placed by 
men’s wear and outerwear manu- 
facturers, new contracts being more 
affected as is natural. Spinners report 
that specifications have dropped off 
about 25% from the level noted before 
the readjustment in stock market quota- 
tions. There is a more hesitant feeling 
all along the line but too much im- 
portance is not being given to this fac- 
tor although it is fully recognized. 
Outerwear manufacturers and spin- 





Worsted Yarn Quotations 
(Corrected Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-12s, low, com. (368)...........-6. $1.00 -$1.05 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)............ 1.05 — 1.10 
2-20s to 2-24s, low } (44s)........... .15 - 1.20 
2-20s to 2-26s, } bld. (46-48s)....... 1.25 -— 1.30 
2-26s to 2-30s, } bld. (48s).......... 1.374- 1.40 
2-30s to 2- 32s, 4 bid. S. A. a Be. ati a 1.35 -— 1.40 
2-32s, } bid. (48-50s) . . 1.424- 1.45 
BORON NE: CIE so 54.45.00 s 0-0 co wis-c0> 1.45 - 1.50 
2-26s, | Ea ae 1.50 - 1.55 
POR COCO cc kccccsccccteccss Uae EGS 
2-32s, § bld Se aaa 1.65 -— 1.70 
2-368, § bld. (60s) . . ~taeweeenae Se Scam 
2-40s, 4 bld. (60s) .. 1.75 -— 1.80 
2-50s, high 4 bld. (64s) - Saleeesie a ae es 1,874- 1.90 
2-50s, fine, (66—70s).............. 1.95 - 1.973 
2-60s, GU URC sians 3s ocd eae ew xe 2:30 = 2:35 
French System 
ee ee ee $1.40 -$1.45 
is PM ino sm) a wae o.oo 1.474- 1.50 
Wy BR NOME. .Giccscan de cee cteees 1.50 - 1.524 
a | - a 1.573- 1.60 
50s, fine warp (66-70s).............. 1.75 - 1.773 
1, 410 TORE. crccccssrcacces Bane tee 
MND orc aa dc pics enn ves se 1.924- 1.95 
Sy AUD clea crrisens as. bs ua po malen ees 2.274§- 2.30 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s, low, § bld (448).............. $1.10 - 1.15 
2-188 to 2-20s, 3 bld. (50s).......... 1.27}- 1.30 
S08, OS COD Fsbo sec ndiiceesc es 1.334-— 1.36 
eet keene 1.37}- 1.40 
er een, ON CUNY, ods sacsses cee<'es oe ae Dig ae 
a eee 1.62}- 1.65 


French Spun Merino White 
30s, 50-50. .$1.274-1.30 30s, 70-30. $1. 424-$1. 45 





30s, 60-40.. 1.35 -1.37330s, 80-20.. 1.50 - 1.52} 
Top and Noil Quotations 
Tops— Boston 
ine CO os cue cae new ewagenls $1.12-$1.15 
Half-blood (60-62s)..............00. 1.10- 1.12 
High § blood (S8a).................. 1.05- 1.08 
Aver. t blood (56s) .. 1.03- 1.05 
* OW w blood. . Ss .98- 1.00 
h 4 blood (50s). 95- .97 
i Rede 93- (95 
46S. A. and N. Z. 90- .93 
44S. A. and N. Z . 85- 87 
40. 5S. A. and N. Z .83- .85 
36: 5S. A. and N. Z .82- 83 
rils— Boston 
Fi .$0.58-$0.60 Low § bid... $0. 47-$0.50 
H “bid. 2" sa oo oo a2 .47 
Hiss Pbld... .50- .53 46e.. c @B- .45 
A t bid. 48- .50 44s,. 42- .43 
Tops—Bra dford, Ss (Oct. 31.) 
Pin: (70s). ......¢ 39d i bld (56s) ...... 27d 
Fin (64s)....... 35d 4 bld (50s) ...... 23d 
4 ON. ss ow 324d Cross-bred (468)... 21d 
} low (58s).. 293d 


ners of yarns used by this trade, have 
been more concerned with the opening 
of new sweater lines this week than in 
the stock market and while spinners are 
willing to state that they look for more 
conservative buying for the remainder of 
this year they are more concerned with 
the reception new sweater lines will re- 
ceive from goods buyers this week. 

There is a general opinion among the 
spinning trade that business, after the 
temporary drop that will follow, will 
be definitely better. Many feel that 
manufacturers who have been following 
the stock market to the detriment of 
their own affairs will now turn more 
to the actual direction of their own 
plants and as a result, in the long run, 
business will become better instead of 
worse. 


Credits Being Examined 


A disposition to scrutinize credits 
more thoroughly than in the past is 
another new influence that is apparent 
since the first of this month and this is 
not only being followed by spinners but 
by manufacturers. While this may re- 
sult in a slight falling-off in sales with 
several spinners it is a factor that is 
looked upon with favor for good of all 
concerned. 

Although demand has declined dras- 
tically during the last two weeks there 
has, with the exception of last week’s 
drop of two and half cents in outerwear 
counts, been no change in spinners’ quo- 
tations, majority holding for the same 
prices. What would occur if a manu- 
facturer made a large offer at this time 
is not known, but the assumption is that 
he would not be able to buy much, if 
any, lower than he would have been able 
to buy the same yarn a month ago. 

Outerwear counts, particularly those 
spun from medium wools are easier, it 
being possible to buy 2-20s, 50s dyed, on 
the basis of $1.45 and there are reports 
several jobbers are offering to sell two 
and half cents less than that price. Spin- 
ners are quoting on the basis of $1.45 
dyed or $1.274 in the oil. 


Outerwear Season Fair 


The fall season has been a fair one 
for outerwear although not large as an- 
ticipated before the season began, this 





Ame 


felt. This business, of course, is lost and 
cannot be made up now. 

Sales have been the reverse of the 
spring season in that boy’s and men’s 
sweaters have been smaller than in the 
spring season while the opposite is true 
of women’s lines, the fall season leading 
the spring in these garments. The year 
will be a fair to good one with spinners 
of outerwear counts from the standpoint 
of volume but much smaller than they 
expected due to the slackening in orders 
this month, which is not expected to 
change materially before the first of the 
year. 

Men’s wear manufacturers have little 
yarn in mixtures on contract and spin- 
ners look for steady, conservative buy- 
ing after this scare blows over. Manu- 
facturers will receive cancellations but 
these will not be a large percentage and 
when they feel more confident buying 
for their goods orders will again be felt 
by mixture spinners. 


Fine Noil Stocks 
Show Large Gain 


Accumulating Stocks and Restricted 
Mill Demand Explain the 


Slump in Prices 


Boston.—The noil market shows no 
comeback. The best fine noils can be 
bought at 55c. and dealers are trying 
to purchase them at 50c. but producers 
are standing firm for a higher price. 
For a choice domestic noil some combers 
are demanding at least 60c. a pound but 
the rank and file of the traders think 
this a piece of bluff. At 60c., however, 
a fine noil would be at the lowest per- 
centage basis for several years. As 
prices are now, holders of fine threads 
are considerably alarmed, knowing quite 
well that a fine thread cannot be sold 
much longer at 68c. or 70c. in competi- 
tion with the fine noil at 55c.-60c. 

Merino and near-merino noil stocks 
showed a gain of 45% for the year 
ending Sept. 30, according to govern- 
ment report. Little additional informa- 
tion is necessary to explain the slump 
in values unless it be that the demand 
for noils is still on the down grade. 
One feature of the report is the situation 
disclosed in quarter-blood noils, 48s-50s, 
which show a decline of 546,000 Ib. and 
of carpet noils a decline of 341,000 Ib. 
The situation is perhaps not totally un- 
expected and yet few dealers anticipated 
the large gain of 2,043,000 Ib. in merino 
noils for the year. The following table 


being largely due to warm weather hows noil stocks as of Sept. 30 for the 
rather than any possible effect from \oars named: 
stock market. Most sections of the ~ 1929 1928 
country have been experiencing warmer Fine noils 3,088,000 ‘1,839,000 
, is f sales Half blood.... 1,751,000 1,177,000 
weather than normal this fall and sales ees: eee oh'sszeee 
of outerwear have not been large as they — — 
would had cold, snappy weather been Total. 6,616,000 4,573,000 
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— Pohmer 
Wool Scourt ing 


Rapid, Efficient Service 
Backed by years of 


SPECIALIZATION 


NEWTON MASS. 


HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


AND Tors 


WORSTED YARNS 


Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 


COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


| 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 
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Horner Brothers Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


WOOLEN YARNS 


All varieties For the 
Stock and Skein Dyed Knitting Trade 


FOUNDED 1836 








M. Salter & Sons 


WOOLEN RAGS 
Mfrs. of Reworked Wool 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Foreign 


Domestic | 


Mills at Saugus, Mass. 
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UNITED WOOL DYEING 


) DYERS and 
| FINISHERS 


KNITTED anv WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 












SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS | 











WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
_ Knitting Mills 





Tn 


TOPS e Standard Grades« NOILS 


= RAYON Bleached—Unbleached—S fi 

TOP eached—Unbleached—Superfine 

> MAKERS — K. rss. | 

I 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. : 


— Garnetting Co. 


Custom Picking, Carding and Garnetting. 
Fine Worsted Threads and Clips. 
Special department for handling 
Rayon, and Rayon and Wool Mixed 
Our work fully guaranteed 
Tel. Woons. 2573 Woonsocket, R. I. Est. 1918 





RAY ON JOHN R.STEWART CO. 
241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 


—— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


P Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston,Mass 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 








Wool Situation Is Less Acute 





Firm Opening in New Zealand— 
Merino Position Improves 


Boston. 
A FAIR measure of confidence is seen 
Zin the wool houses of Summer 
Street and while it is admitted that there 
may be further adjustments of wool 
values to the general world level as it 
develops during the next few weeks, yet 
on the other hand the high tariff is still 
an effective factor of protection to the 
American wool grower. It is rather 
confidently believed that all the domestic 
wools will be required for consumption 
beiore the 1930 clip begins to arrive, 





Wool Quotations 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
Fine delne... $0.36 —$0.37 % blood... $0.44 -$0.45 
43 


Fine elthg... .29-— .30 3 blood... —- 44 
t}blood...... .42-— .43 
Texas and California 
Texas, 12 months....... te oe, $0.83 —$0. 86 
California, Northern... .. ioe, ene ee 
Pulled—KEastern (Scoured Basis) 
AA,. .... $0.92 -$0.95 B-Super.. $0.75 —$6. 80 
A-Super..... .85 — .88 C-Super.. .70- .73 
Semen, Idaho and Wyoming (Scoured 

asis) 
SSE a a pe es ee ee! $0.88 -—$0.90 
Staple 4 bld.... Rats ia ae 
Fine and fine medium. . .87 -— .89 
PRO rs sinsicc 88555 ne ‘ ae. ae 
POU 5 css 2 a en ¢ <<a = <a 
Mohair—Domestic 
Best carding...... ... $0.48- $0.50 
Best combing... .. $0.65— $0.68 


Mohair Foreign (In Bond) 


Darkey fait, QWOFARO.. . «0.626. voce eos $0.41 -—$0. 43 
Cape firsts........ sega ga ees ie Aoi 
Foreign Clothing and Combing (In Bond) 

_ Australia: Montevideo. 

70s ....$0.75 -$0.80 58-60s.... $0.39 -$0.40 
64s Te oe | | ee. a. 
88-60s.... = <2 Bi. cae 

Buenos Aires: 

Re) MOMs cece tas eater ne pies . $0.31 -—$0.32 
Ry OI rE tet het see 8 ad . san= wwe 


Foreign Carpet (Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: Combing No. 1... .... $0.28 -$0. 29 

China Filling Fleece............... <> ae 
_Szechuen ass’t , eiarmiawrae .27 - .28 
Cordova........ ve terse kits «ot a ae 
Seotch black face. .. : ioss: Sa: oa 
East India: Kandahar.............. > »2e= .38 
Vican'r...... ; eaon it 50ce oe ae 
Joria.... Bop ale Pa RAS .41- .43 
Aleppo.. a ition oats ie a= sae 


Substitute Quotations 
Wool Waste 


Le Dr Oo, oh sida ys acloe $0.83 -$0.85 
_ Fine colored. . es ee cae 
thread White Worsted—Fine......... .65-— .68 
MONG Arak so Pad os aes coe << wane 
id Co red Worsted—Fine two- 
ly.. . teh aiat a abe oat ar aca ese olan 43 - .45 
lood, two-ply............ “es. cr. ame 
Ca RN I oe ak cis 4. 6 ean oeerace -45- .50 
dium white. . Seana alia ete a= 8 
Old Woolen Rags (Graded for Mfrs.) 

Me: nos—Coarse light.............. $0. 074-$0. 0834 
UR cia anand ees wa dlp -06- .06} 

Bey sce xs ao beta ke wealnak as -17- .18 
Se MES «55 oak cK ee OES Ae eS -10}— 114 
20S bana pee Ee Fea .094- .10 

i Res chvaig wad ela ase Sia Aa -14- .15 

‘ MR ha ngs ga xe oe a .37 - .38 
i satis a bois gemeietals -19- .20 

t hoods.. Nastia rhe Cee as .19- .20 
Woritedig—— Bagi, . os. . ceevecsscsces .07 - .073 
f aaa Sk OL as th sta 

Se Ae ebetne koe re eee ee woo LN 


with early Arizona wools around the 
middle of April. 

The opening of the New Zealand sea 
son at Wellington met general expecta- 
tion but if anything was firmer than 
some anticipated. Of the 8,000 bales 
offered 90% was sold chiefly to Con- 
tinental buyers. American and English 
buyers did nothing whatsoever. The 
average price level was at least 25% 
lower than at the opening last season. 
During the last 12 months, however, all 
kinds of wools have had a marked de- 
cline and the New Zealand crossbreds 
in bond were only slightly above prices 
made on the new clip wools. While it 
is difficult to be positively sure of 
identical character, yet the following 
comparison will indicate that the New 
Zealand opening priced wools about 45c. 
per clean pound below similar spot 
wools held in the Boston market : 


Boston Wellington 
44s-46s... ; 48c 43c, 
40s-44s. espa at 44 40 
36s-40s... ‘ 42 38 


Shipping companies announced that 
wool freight rates for the season via 
Panama to Boston would be 2c. per 
pound on grease wools and 24c. on 
scoured wools. 

More recently merino wool has been 
moving more freely in the primary mar- 
kets and values are firmer as a result of 
increased buying chiefly on the part of 
the Continent. At the beginning of the 
month selling interests in Australia de- 
cided to continue restriction of offerings 
at 33% as previously arranged and 
made it clear that allocations after 
Christmas would be spread as easily as 
possible over the first six months. 

Stocks of raw materials for the wool 
industry ashore and afloat as of Sept. 30 
showed a gain of about 5% as compared 
with June 30, but the change was sea- 
sonal and of no particular significance. 
The situation in raw materials has now 
reached a stable basis and may be 
summed up in the main by stating that 
quarter by quarter wool stocks, grease, 
scoured and pulled, also tops and noils, 
indicate a five to six months’ supply for 
the industry as a whole. Taking the 
vear 1926 as the basis of comparison 
with the average total holding at 100. 
then the following comparison of total 
holdings as of Sept. 30 is possible: 


Mfrs. Dealers 
Total Stocks and Pools 
1926 full year...... 100 100 100 
IO See 104 97 112 
ROTI. se 4 100 106 95 
PUR IRS cin cccss 103 95 110 
| ae 103 99 108 
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Restricted Business 
For Substitutes 


Reworks and Rags Sink to Lower 
Price Basis—Wastes Fairly 
Firm—Spotty Buying 


Boston.— Woolen mill business is 
not moving along at any such rate as 
to promise anything very bright to 
reworked wool manufacturers in the 
near future. It is more than difficult 
to secure any sizable orders for pro- 
cessed rags and even the restricted 
business passing is consummated only 
after much dickering as to prices. The 
old rag market now on a lower basis 
is still too high to offer effective com- 
petition to low-priced noils and mill 
when 


wastes white materials are re- 
quired. In colored knits, serges and 


worsteds there is some spotty business 
on a lower basis. 

The mixed rag market has been held 
against the downward trend by one or 
two large concerns who had also good 
outlets for their graded rags on long- 
time contracts with two or three very 
large consumers. This situation can 
no longer be maintained and mixed 
rags are now down to 9c. 

The wool waste market is still in the 
doldrums. There are no statistics avail- 
able showing waste stocks at this time 
as compared with a year ago and yet 
there is every reason to suppose that 
worsted wastes and wool noils now meet 
pretty closely together not only in out- 
put but also in the character and scope 
of the demand. It cannot be said that 
prices are moving any lower and that 
perhaps is a favorable feature. Much 
will depend upon what happens to the 
wool market between now and the end 
of the year and then again, with the 
yearly inventory in view, mills even 
under more favorable conditions would 
confine their purchases rather strictly to 
immediate needs. 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Nov. 16, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 


Nov. 16 1929 1928 
Domestic..... 2,419,000 200,433,000 203,700,009 
Foreign... 1,710,000 90,178,000 81,939,000 
POMMes <<: 4,1 29,000 290,611,000 285,639,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 





Boston.. . 1,710,000 90,178,000 81,939,000 
Philadelphia... 1,363,000 80,304,000 63,870,000 
New York.. 2,918,000 64,659,000 59,038,000 

Total.. 5,991,000 235,141,000 204,847,000 
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Why Standardize 


on Everything but? 
The United States Depart- 











fh. ment of Commerce, seek- 
2 abil 
lA >? ing to promote more eco- 
i » nomic industrial condi- 


tions, suggested standard- 
ization on a long list of 
manufactured articles 
and millions of dol- 
lars in savings were 
officially re- 
ported. 


Standardization proves its worth by DEMONSTRATED 
RESULTS, and not by the money it costs. Why try to 
standardize on any process, when TEMPERATURE, 


one of the vital factors, is left to chance? 


AUTOMATIC 
‘TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 


In textile mill, or laundry, in chemical plant or tannery, 
in paper production, soap making or meat packing and 
in great power plants has for years proved A MEANS ‘0 
BETTER PRODUCTS OR MORE EFFICIENT OPERATION AND 
LOWER COSTS. 


All Sylphon Instruments, whether designed 
for the control of temperatures or pres- 
sures of air, liquids or gases, for the con- 
trol of brine-cooled refrigerating systems, 
or the maintenance of predetermined room 
temperatures, have as their motor element, 
the Sylphon Bellows, originated and pat- 
ented by The Fulton Sylphon Co. 





The Sylphon 
Bellows 


Get Complete Information 


Sylphon Instruments, which control infallibly the temperature of 


liquids, air or gases, are fully described and many practical applica- 
tions are iltustrated in our new Bulletins. We will gladly send com 
plete literature covering Sylphon Temperature or Pressure Control. 
We maintain an engineering laboratory manned by competent en 
gineers, and you are invited to submit (without obligation) any 
problem involving the Sylphon Bellows or Sylphon Specialties 


Detailed drawings free on specific application 





—— See clls 
WRITE TO DEPARTMENT T CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


FULTON SYLPHON (6 


TENN., U.S.A. 


Representatives in all Principal Cities in U. S. A.—European Repre 
sentatives, Crosby Valve & Eng. Company, Ltd., 41-2 Foley St. 
London, W. L. England—Canadian Representatives, Darling 
Bros., Ltd., 140 Prince St., Montreal, Que., Canada. 


My an Sin Mi, hr Mr, Mr, LM, Lr Mt, Mr Mn, hl, Ml, Mn, Ml, Mn, Me, Mr, 
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Better finished hose... 
in less time 
at lower cost 


‘—— penetration of the dyestuffs 
on mercerized toes and heels of 
rayon hose . . . poor union between the 
cotton and the rayon . . . excessive re- 
dyeing due to inefficient cleaning of the 
goods. . . these were the troubles that the 
dyer in one southern mill was up against. 


The solution of these difficulties was found 
in the suggestions made by an Oakite 
Service man. By adding a small amount 
of Oakite to the de-oiling and boiling-off 
formulas, and reducing the quantities of 
other materials used, all trouble was 
eliminated. Redyes were practically 
eliminated, perfect penetration was ob- 
tained, and boarders noticed a marked 
improvement both in softness and in 
union between rayon and cotton. To im- 
prove matters further, the total cost for 
materials was lowered from $1.03 per run 
of goods to 80 cents, and boiling time was 
cut one-third. 


Get acquainted with our Service Man in 
your locality. He may be able to suggest 
real improvements in your wet-finishing 
operations. Write us and he will call. 
No obligation of course. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are 
located in the leading industrial centers of the 
U. S. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, NEW YORK 


TRADE MARK REO U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 






OAKITE 
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DYEING AND FINISHING 





A.A.T.C.C. Annual Meeting Program 





All Ready for Two-Day Session 
in Philadelphia on Dec. 6 and 7 


HE annual meeting of the Amer- 

ican Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists is to be held in Phila- 
delphia, Friday and Saturday, Dec. 6 
and 7, as previously announced. All 
meetings, sessions and events will be 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford. The 
order of events follows: 

Friday, Dec. 6, 2:00 p.m., council 
meeting ; 3:00 p.m., research committee 
meeting; 8:00 p.m., general assembly. 

Saturday, Dec. 7, 10:00 a.m., general 
session, followed by business meeting ; 
2:00 p.m., general session; 7:00 p.m., 
annual dinner. 

While plans are not yet complete for 
the general assembly on Friday evening, 
it is expected that there will be moving 
pictures and one or two other features 
of general interest, the remainder of 
the evening being devoted to social 
activities 

he number of technical papers to 
be presented on Saturday has _ been 
reduced over those given in former 
years, with the idea that more time 
may be allowed for discussion. The 
titles and authors of papers to be 
delivered are given below with brief 
abstracts of several. It is hoped that 
members will familiarize themselves in 
t general way with the subject matter 
ol the various papers before presenta- 
tion, and thus be prepared to take part 

the discussion which will follow. 

lhe following subjects will be pre- 
sented on Saturday, Dec. 7: 


S1zInG Rayon IN A SttK MILL’— 
Irthur K,. Johnson, Cheney Bros. (10.00 
\ M. ) —( )pens with an outline of the rea- 
sons rayon is sized; continues with a dis- 
cussion of the proper time for sizing. 
Requirements of a sizing solution are 

umerated; advantages and disadvantages 
skein sizing are compared. The same 
isiderations are given spool-to-spool siz- 
warp sizing in sheets. Finally, the 
ictors to consider in the selection of siz- 
materials are discussed and the chemi- 

ls available for the use are enumerated. 

e paper closes with information on lab- 

itory testing of sizings and sized mate- 

OILED COTTON AND THE THEORY OF 

EMISTRY INVOLVED’—Hughes L. Siever, 

ne Scrymser Co. (10.30 A.M.)— 
rinciples of the application of oils to cot- 
have been worked out on the basis of 
primary object, which is to relieve fric- 

Certain other benefits are derived, 
| these are discussed, with photographs 
llustrate. These indicate that there is 
comical as well as mechanical activity ; 
\ at chemical action an oil may have that 


Aug obviated, is discussed, and the de- 
S Dle 


qualities outlined. Methods of 


ilsifying oils, both mechanically and 
are cited, and methods of ap- 


mically, 


plication to cotton are described. Finally, 
the results to be expected in various tex- 
tile processes from the use of oiled cotton 
are touched upon. 

“FAsTNEss TO LiGHt oF Dyep TEXTILES” 
—Dr. Paul Krais, Director of the German 
Textile Research Institute. (11.00 A.M.) 
—The writer requests the international 
adoption of the plant for the grading of 
dyestuffs for fastness to light as worked 
out by the German Commission. The plan 
is described in detail. It consists of the 
assigning of a Roman numeral to eaeh 
color, ranging from “I,” for the very 
poorest colors, to “VIII,” for those colors 
of the present greatest light fastness; the 
ascending scale rather than the descending 
scale is used in order to leave numbers 
open for the improved dyestuffs of the 
future. The method of determining the 
gradation of a color is to expose it with 
a sheet of paper coated with a lacquer 
prepared from Victoria Blue B. The de- 
gree of fade on this paper is compared with 
the degree of fade on a similar piece of 
paper which has been previously exposed 
in a series of half-hourly gradations under 
established circumstances. This reference 
scale is kept in the dark. Thus, a fade is 
always measurable, regardless of how, 
where or when made. The Commission has 
already established certain definite types 
as representative of each grade. The au- 
thor rejects all artificial light-testing and 
considers that sunlight and patience are 
the only criterion. The chemico-physical 
reasons for fading are briefly touched upon. 

“RESEARCH AND OUR ASSOCIATION 
FE. H. Killheffer, President A.A.T.C.C. 
(11.30 A.M.) 

“THE PRESENT STATUS AND 
PossIBILITIES OF X-RAy RESEARCH ON 
TExTILES”—Dr. George L. Clark, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. (2.00 P.M.)—X-ray dif- 
fraction methods involving the latest tech- 
nique for study of the fine structure of 
textile fibers are outlined. The funda- 
mental results obtained from the interpre- 
tation of diffraction patterns are given for 
cellulose, mercerized cellulose, rayon, pro- 
tein fibers, etc. The crystalline structure, 
the existence of long chains of glucose 
residues, the size and shape of the colloidal 
micelles deduced from X-ray data, the 
changes during physical and chemical treat- 
ment in so far as they are known, absorp- 
tion in fibers, the continuity between micro- 
scopic and submicroscopic substances are 
all considered in terms of practical be- 
havior. New studies on wood and pulp 
are presented. Problems which are promis- 
ing for X-ray research are indicated. 

“DYEING AND FINISHING CELANESE 
Fasrics’—H. L. Platt, Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America. (2.30 P.M.) 


FUTUR! 





R. L. Section of A.A.T.C.C. 
to Meet Nov. 29 


The November meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, Rhode Island section, 
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will be held 8 p.m. 
Nov. 29, at Providence 


Friday evening, 
Engineering 


Society, 44 Washington Street, Provi- 
dence, Rn. I. 
Harry A. Crown oi the Corn Prod- 


ucts Refining Co., will speak on “The 
Manufacture of Starch, Dextrine and 
British Gum and Its Application.” Mr. 
Crown is a member of the technical 
staff of the Corn Products Refining Co. 
A. Newton Graves, Franklin Process 
Co., Providence, R. I., is secretary of 
the section. 





BUSINESS NEWS 





Wicaco Screw & Machine Works 
Becomes Wicaco Corp. 


Wicaco Screw & Machine Works, Inc., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa., an- 
nounce a change of name to the Wicaco 
Corp., for the sake of brevity and to avoid 
apparent limitation on the nature of the 
products. Wicaco has been making rayon 
spinning equipment since the pioneer days 
of the rayon industry in this country. From 
time to time improvements of their own 
design and patent have been incorporated, 
their manufacturing facilities have been ex- 
panded and at present an erecting and as- 
sembling shop of generous proportions is 
being added to their plant. The officers of 
the Wicaco Corp. are optimistic over the 
future of the rayon industry. They be- 
lieve that increased demands will bring 
new manufacturers into the field and force 
existing mills to expand. 


New Manager for Westinghouse 
Atlanta District Office 


Thomas Fuller, formerly manager of 
the Charlotte (N. C.) office of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., has been 
appointed manager of the Atlanta district 
office to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of H. A. Coles. Mr. Fuller has been 
prominently identified with many of the 
big electrical projects of the South and is 
well known in the electrical industry. He 
was graduated from the Georgia School 
of Technology in 1905 and since 1906 has 
been associated with Westinghouse. 


D. L. Mackay to Represent 
Hungerford & Terry in South 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc., Clayton, 
N. J., manufacturers of filters, have ap- 
pointed David L. Mackay as their southern 
sales agent. Mr. Mackay will also repre- 
sent the Inversand Co. The firms are engi- 
neers and manufacturers of water purifica- 
tion plants, Hungerford filters, Inversand 
water softeners, base exc i1ange silicates and 
Basex, etc. 


C. H. Boley Co., 
Expanding Plant 


_C. H. Boley Co., manufacturing chem- 
ists, 3726 N. Randolph St., Philadelphia, 
have added to their line of sizings, etc., a 
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Hydrosol 


A TREATING AGENT of un- 
usual merit and flexibility especially 
for rayon and acetate yarn dyeing. 


It reduces Knitters’ and Dyers’ problems to 


aminimum. Have you tried it? 


Why not send for special 


trial offer today ? 


»® 


Other Products 


KNITTING OILS :: SULPHONATED OILS 
SOAPS :: SOFTENERS :: BOIL OFF OILS 


See Consolidated Textile Catalogs. 


Me 
Laurel Soap Mfg.Co. 


INCORPORATED 


WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 


2606 EAST TIOGA STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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based on years of entire satisfaction 
: 
PHILADELPHIA SILK OIL COMPANY Inc 
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Soluble |}: 
Pine Oil 


OLUBLE Pine Oil will help to X 

eliminate your dye house i 

troubles. This product has M 

characteristics which cause it to a 

bring out the shades and a better \ 

depth of color than would otherwise k 

be possible to obtain. I 

Or \ 

In hosiery dyeing, it is found that 

. Soluble Pine Oil in the dye bath 

Special produces better penetration of the 

Textile Oils liquor through heels and toes of 
of any type the hosiery. 


made on This product can be used as a wet- 
order ting-out agent with excellent re- 
sults. In conjunction with alkalies, 
it is recommended in the boil off 

Or before bleaching. 


Soluble Pine Oil has a multitude of 
uses, is economical, and a needed 
textile oil in every dye house. Write 
for a trial drum today. 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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compl te line of sulphonated specialties for 
the textile trade. The company has been 
in business for more than 30 years and 


yitil « short time ago confined themselves 


largely to sizing materials. They state 
the new branch of their business has 


already assumed such proportions that it 
ome necessary for them to increase 


has be 


foor space approximately 80%. Their plant 
has been operating 16 hours a day for the 
entire year. Mr. Boley states their busi- 
ness has quadrupled within the last year, 
making this expansion in space imperative. 





OBITUARY 





Fred Wildey 


Fred Wildey, for 20 years president of 
the Fabyan Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, 
Conn., and also president of the Mystic 
(Conn.) Woolen Co., died suddenly while 
on a visit to his daughter in Amsterdam, 
N. Y., on Nov. 15. He was 64 years old 
and widely known in textile circles in New 
England, where the Fabyan Woolen Co. 
operates several plants. He was vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the company before 
becoming president. He leaves a widow. 


Frank Sidebotham 


Frank Sidebotham, John Sidebotham, 
Inc., Philadelphia, was overcome by mon- 
oxide gas in the garage of his home and 
died in the Frankford Hospital shortly 
afterward, Nov. 18. He was 52 years old. 
He was found by his son, Frank Side- 
botham, Jr., who took his father to the 
hospital in a vain effort to save his life. 
The concern with which his father was 
identified was established more than 100 
years ago and has been directed since by 
descendants of the original founders. He 
was well known in textile circles in Phil- 
adelphia and was one of the leaders in 
Frankford in many lines of endeavor. He 
made his home at 1320 Orthodox St. 


Clifford J. Fuller 


Chitford J. Fuller, treasurer and agent 
ior the Gleasondale (Mass.) Woolen Mills, 
Inc., died at his home in that village on 


Nov. 17, of pneumonia, at the age of 46. 
He was born in Newbern, Tenn., on 
March 17, 1883, and in 1919 was elected 
1 director of the Gleasondale Woolen 
Mills. Following the death of Charles E. 
Roberts he became treasurer and agent. 
He served as a 2d Lieut in the World 
War, later receiving the rating of reserve 


tary aviator. He was a director of the 
(Mass.) National Bank and a 
member of many organizations. 


Bcdcris 


J. C. Cavalier 


Cavalier, aged 53, treasurer of the 
Hosiery Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
last six years, and one of the or- 
rs of that company, died at his home 
t city, following a period of declin- 
ing cealth. For a number of years, Mr. 
ava.ler was treasurer of the Fort Wayne 


1 Tie t 


g Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., until 
, me of their acquisition by the 
i gwear Corp. 
Walter W. Taylor 


ter W. Taylor, a native of Troy, 
and former president of Shreve & 
knit goods selling agency of New 
City, died last week at Clifton 


(= 


Springs, N. Y., following a heart attack. 
He was born in Troy in 1862 and in 1883 
he went to work for the Shreve & Adams 
Co., which had just been organized. In 
1907 he assumed the executive duties upon 
the death-of Mr. Shreve. 


George Massa Bassett 


The death of George Massa Bassett on 
Nov. 14 was briefly noted in these columns 
last week. Mr. Bassett was president and 
treasurer of Johnson & Bassett, manufac- 
turers of wool spinning machinery, Worces- 





George Massa Bassett 


ter, Mass. He had held those offices since 
the incorporation of the business in 1923, 
but had been in control of the firm since 
the death of his father, one of the founders 
of the partnership, in 1906. His long con- 
nection with the industry gave him a wide 
friendship not only among his customers in 
the industry but among his employes who 
valued his interest and counsel. 


William H. Bradford 
William H. Bradford, aged 75, identified 


since early manhood with the manufacture 
of knit goods in Bennington, Vt., and for 
many years president of H. E. Bradford 
Co., Inc., died in Bennington last week, 
following an attack of acute indigestion. 
He succeeded to the controlling interest 
in the company upon the death of his 
father in 1879 and had been the chairman 
of the board of directors since a reorganiza- 
tion in 1927. He was a director of the 
First National Bank of Bennington and a 
trustee of Bennington County Savings 
Bank, a member of the Masonic Lodge 
and Commandery here and of Benning- 
ton Lodge of Elks. He was the owner of 
well known light harness racing horses. 





John F. Greene 


John F. Greene, president of the Ford 
Mig. Co., Waterford, N. Y., died at his 
home at that place following an illness of 
several weeks. He was born in Adrian, 
Mich., in 1853. He had been connected 
with the knit goods industry since 1897, 
when he became associated with the late 
John W. Ford in conducting the business 
of the Ford Mfg. Co. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
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OrFiciAL AMERICAN TEXTILE DrREcTory, 
compiled by TExTILE Wortp; Bragdon, 
Lord & Nagle Division of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., New York. 

Beginning with the 1930 edition, the 
American Directory of the Knitting Trade 
will be consolidated with the Official Amer- 
ican Textile Directory. This forward 
move in directory publishing will offer the 
most complete textile directory ever pub- 
lished for any country in the world, and 
will give users a complete panorama of 
the textile industries. 

Editorial features, such as classified index 
of knit goods manufacturers of all kinds, 
selling agents, jobbers and retailers han- 
dling knit goods now in the American 
Directory of the Knitting Trade will all 
be included in the new and more complete 
Official American Textile Directory in 
addition to the straight mill text. They 
will all be set up as separate sections, and 
each one thumb-indexed for ready refer- 
ence. 

The new price for the new Official 
American Textile Directory will be $6 for 
the Office edition, $4 for the Travelers’ 
edition, and $2 per section for the Vest 
Pocket editions. 

It is believed that this consolidation of 
the two directories is a forward publish- 
ing move and one that will be hailed by 
both the advertiser and the user of the 
directory. 

MANUFACTURE OF MEN’s CLOTHING, by 
Martin E. Popkin. 415 pages, 6x8% in., 
263 illustrations and 14 inserts. Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, 2 West 45th St., New 
York. Price $10.00. 

Organization, management, and tech- 
nology in the manufacture of men’s cloth- 
ing are treated in this book. Its purpose 
is primarily to give to young men who are 
connected with the men’s clothing industry 
a comprehensive knowledge of all the 
various departments concerned with the 
production of clothing. Since the broader, 
economical aspects—as well as the tech- 
nology of the industry—are dealt with in 
the book, it also should be of interest to 
manufacturers, designers, retailers, and mill 
owners. Some of the subjects treated are 
organization, location and layout, planning, 
production control, packing and shipping, 
merchandising, sales policy, payroll con- 
trol, costs, personnel, and methods of com- 
pensation. 


Le TissaGE DE LA Sore ArTIFICIELLE, by 
Paul Luc, 587 pages, 54x84 in., 331 illus- 
trations. L’Edition Textile, 61 Ave. 
Jean-Jaires, Paris, France. Price frs. 
120. 

This book, which is printed in French, 
is the first to deal specifically with the 
weaving of rayon. The author has com- 
piled in one volume the most important 
information that has appeared on weaving 
and related processes as applied to rayon. 
The book is divided into 9 parts and 25 
chapters. A partial list of the subjects 
treated is as follows: Discovery, Develop- 
ment, and Manufacture of Rayon; Prop- 
erties of the Various Rayons; Uses of the 
Fiber ; Humidity and Temperature in Proc- 
essing Rayon; Sizing; Use of Rayon in 
Filling Threads; Reeling; Winding; Use 
of Rayon Warps; Warping; Drawing In; 
Twisting ; Weaving; Construction of Rayon 
Fabrics; Adapting Cotton Machinery for 
Manufacture of Rayon Fabrics; Faults in 
Weaving; Bibliography. 
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a T ype C Shearing or 
“Picking” Machine 


For fine sheaging on Cotton, Rayon, 
Silk, or Mixed goods. 
Removes loose threads or | 
ends from surface or 
selvage. 
Brushes for each | 
side of goods to | 
help pick up | 
loose threads. 
Strong suction to 
» draw _ threads 
into the cutters. 











* e i / ; z eee? High speed of 
—— , - cloth. 

CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 
72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. el 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty 
Travelers 


Last Longer, Make 
Stronger Yarn, Run Clear. 
Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest im- 
provement entering the 
Spinning room since the 
udvent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 





| 
| 
TRADE MARE | 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 





The “Bowen Specially 
Tempered Narrow 
Travelers” for Fine 

Yarns 
The “Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset Traveler” 
for Uniformity of Twist 
in Cords and Plys 


Manufactured only by the 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Providence, R. i. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: Greenville, 8S. C., P. 0. Box 792 
Antonio Spencer, President Amos M. Bowen, Treasurer 
—UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS— 


MARK 







Latest 


Open-Top 


Sizes 










[HARING & STEPHENS CO.Piatensox sae 
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Single, two-ply, three- 
ply, and four-ply for 
slack twist. 


for linen, flax, 
and jute. 


WINDERS 


Standard for 50 Years 
Also SPECIAL MACHINERY of All Kinds 


LINDSAY HYDE & COMPANY 
2130 E. York Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
Tentering and 


Drying Machinery 
For All Classes of 
WOOLENS and WORSTEDS 
PILE FABRICS, FELTS, 
RAYONS 


CHINCHILLA MACHINES 
CRABBING MACHINES 


CONSOLIDATED TEITu 








— 


Established 1870 
John Heathcote & Son 


Providence, R. |. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, 
Plushes, Pile Fabrics, Etc. 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


See Also—— 
TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


